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The Experiential Element 
in Knowledge’ 


ARE PHENOMENAL REPORTS 
ABSOLUTELY CERTAIN? 


HERE is no doubt that all our knowledge begins with ex- 

perience, says Kant. He goes on to say that we should not 
conclude that all our knowledge is derived from experience. He argues 
that, in addition to the experimental source, there exists a rational 
source of knowledge, which supplies us with synthetic a priori prin- 
ciples. All his philosophy can be regarded as a commentary on this 
basic proposition. 

Modern empiricism has shown Kant’s thesis to be fallacious. There 
is no synthetic a priori; what reason contributes to knowledge are 
analytic principles only. I will not elaborate on this counterthesis with- 
in this discussion group, within which the rejection of the synthetic 
a priori can be regarded as accepted. In particular, Professor Lewis 
has repeatedly made it clear that he shares this empiricist criticism of 
Kant’s views, and has made many valuable contributions to the puri- 
fication of philosophy from the remnants of a philosophic rationalism. 
It is true that certain contemporary philosophers have attempted to 
reintroduce a synthetic a priori, reviving arguments that some forty 
years ago were quite fashionable ; but their attempts are too obviously 
fallacious, and I cannot but regard their attacks on empiricism as a 
Putschversuch which need not be taken seriously. I will therefore pro- 
ceed on the assumption that our discussion is to be grounded on a 
common empiricist basis; and the names of my partners in this dis- 
~ * Papers read at the forty-eighth annual meeting of the Eastern Division of 


the American Philosophical Association at Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, 
Pennsylvania, December 29, 1951. 
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cussion encourage me to take this common presupposition for granted. 

If all knowledge not only begins with experience, but is also vali- 
dated through experience, there arises the problem of whether there is 
a certain experiential basis of the elaborate structure of knowledge, a 
substratum which is composed of the experiential data alone and which 
carries the total edifice that includes so many results of highest abstrac- 
tion. Speaking in terms of sentences, we speak here of report propo- 
sitions. It is well known, and has often been discussed, that the 
derivational processes, leading from report propositions to laws of 
nature and predictions of future occurrences, include inductive infer- 
ences and therefore can only lead to probable conclusions; certainty 
is excluded when induction is at work. There remains the question 
whether such uncertainty also creeps into the experiential basis itself, 
or whether the basis, at least, is exempt from doubt. Can report 
propositions be absolutely certain? That is the question I should like 
to examine as my contribution to the present discussion. 

This is the point at which the paths of empiricists diverge. Professor 
Lewis thinks that there are absolutely certain report propositions ; and 
this view is shared by some other outstanding empiricists, such as 
Bertrand Russell and C. D. Broad. However, I do not think that this 
conception is tenable. Within an historical inquiry, I would argue that 
it is but another remnant of rationalism, taken over even by those who 
are willing to renounce the synthetic a priori, but who cannot dispense 
with a synthetic a posteriori which is as apodictic as the corresponding 
a priori. But historical classification is no logical argument ; my thesis 
requires an analysis on logical grounds, and this is the subject to 
which I now shall turn. 

For this purpose, I should like first to make the thesis of my op- 
ponents as clear as possible to me. The absolutely certain report propo- 
sitions, of which Lewis thinks, are of course not conceived as referring 
to physical objects. In this respect, Lewis’ view differs fortunately from 
G. E. Moore’s opinions, according to which the simple statements 
concerning our daily environment are absolutely certain. Lewis shows 
convincingly that this cannot be maintained because later observations 
can always invalidate such statements. He speaks here of nontermi- 
nating judgments ; they include in their meanings an infinite number 
of implications for the future and can therefore never be completely 
verified. In contrast, Lewis calls report propositions of the kind con- 
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sidered terminating judgments ; their meaning is completely given in 
the observation to which they refer. They therefore do not include 
any implications for the future and can be completely verified in the 
act of observation. 

The language of these statements, Lewis insists, is not physical 
language. When I say, “There is a flight of stairs,” later observation 
can disprove my statement; this would be the case, for instance, if I 
find out that I cannot walk up these stairs because they are merely a 
perspective drawing by a clever architect. However, there is another 
statement, says Lewis, which remains true even if this further con- 
sequence is observed. It seems difficult to formulate this statement. 
Some of us would give it the wording: “I see a flight of stairs” ; others 
would say that there is a flight of stairs, “optically speaking,” or “sub- 
jectively speaking” ; others again would speak of a perceptual existence 
of the stairs. It seems we all know what we mean, and differ only as 
to the formulation. 


The language of these statements Lewis calls expressive language. 
Using a more familiar name, I would prefer to call it phenomenal 
language. Its terms strangely duplicate those of physical language ; but 


they do not have the same meanings. They do not, because they do not 
have the same implications ; for instance, the phenomenal term “flight 
of stairs” does not include any implications concerning my later walk- 
ing up stairs, whereas the physical term does. If we are aware of the 
peculiar nature of this language, Lewis maintains, we can understand 
why report propositions are absolutely certain ; they merely express a 
momentary observation and are not subject to later revision. 

Yet these statements are synthetic. They inform us about something 
that is there, and do not merely give labels to the individual observa- 
tion. They tell us, for instance, that what there is now resembles some- 
thing I saw yesterday. They draw lines of comparison into the picture 
offered by experience. 

Here we have to be careful. We cannot directly compare what we see 
now with what we saw yesterday. We have a recollection image of 
what we saw yesterday, which we compare with what we see now. 
We cannot observationally compare the recollection image with what 
we saw yesterday. This comparison can only be made after certain 
co-ordinative definitions have been laid down, comparable to those 
known from space-time measurement, which make it a rule of language 
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(an extension rule) to call the original object of sight similar to its 
recollection image. Yet there are, in addition, certain empirical state- 
ments involved. For instance, when we look at the same blue paper 
twice, we find that the visual aspect of the second observation is similar 
to the recollection image of the first. This constancy of the perceptual 
function! does not always hold; we know that the subjective color of 
an object may change when the color of its surroundings changes, 
while the object retains its color in the physical sense (contrast colors). 
But, I think, Lewis would not include an hypothesis about the con- 
stancy of the perceptual function in his expressive, or phenomenal, 
language. He would regard it as already belonging in physical language. 

Let us assume that this phenomenal language as proposed by Lewis 
can be carried through. Can we then maintain that there are absolutely 
certain report propositions, formulated in phenomenal language? I 
will try to collect the arguments for and against Lewis’ thesis of the 
existence of such propositions and, examining the pros and cons, at- 
tempt to arrive at a conclusion. 

The first argument in favor of Lewis’ thesis stems from a con- 
sideration of the procedure by means of which we construct phenome- 
nal propositions. When we discover that a report formulated in physi- 
cal language is incompatible with later observations, we change its 
interpretation by reducing it to its phenomenal content; we say, for 
instance, “Though it was false to believe that there was a flight of 
stairs, it remains true that there was the phenomenon of a flight of 
stairs.”” In other words, the method by means of which we introduce 
the phenomenal reports seems to guarantee their absolute certainty: 
we eliminate that component of the original sentence which is falsified 
by later observation, and which may be called its physical component ; 
thus we construct its phenomenal component as a residue exempt 
from doubt. Phenomenal language is constructed by elimination of all 
physical implications ; it therefore appears plausible that the sentences 
of this language cannot be disproved. 

Second, if we reduce the sentence to its phenomenal content, it seems 
quite impossible that we are mistaken if only certain precautions are 
taken. Observation cannot lie, we would like to argue; a mistake can 


2 As to this term and the use of co-ordinative definitions for the comparison 
of perceptions, see my book, Experience and Prediction (Chicago, 1938), pp. 183, 
251. 
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only spring from our interpretation of the observation. It is true that 
observers can lie; so we must make sure that lying is excluded. Al- 
though this condition may involve some difficulties if reports by other 
persons are concerned, it offers no difficulties regarding our own re- 
ports : we know whether or not we lie. Now it is also true that there are 
certain sources of error even for our personal language: we sometimes 
make mistakes in speaking, say “red” when we mean “green,” or 
“John” when we mean “Peter,” and therefore have to be sure that 
no mistakes of this kind occur. But we may argue that while we use 
the words incorrectly they have, at the moment we use them, the cor- 
rect meaning for us; the word “John,” at this moment, has the mean- 
ing of “Peter” for us, and, though a slip of the tongue may misinform 
other persons, it cannot deceive us who know what we mean. In other 
words, errors can only spring from the linguistic formulation, but 
cannot concern its meaning as it is intended by the speaking person. 
So, if we take care that no error creeps into the linguistic formulation, 
report sentences are absolutely reliable. 

The third argument is of a logical nature. It refers to the empiricist 
conception that statements about physical objects are merely probable, 
and proceeds by a sort of deductive reasoning. If something is claimed 
to be probable, so goes the argument, something else must be certain ; 
for how can we arrive at probabilities unless we have some firm basis 
from which we can derive those probabilities ? 

Sometimes this argument is given a more mathematical form. We 
say, for instance, that the probability of the event is p. Assume that 
this statement about a probability is not absolutely certain, but is itself 
merely probable to the degree q. This weakens the probability of the 
event, which can now be asserted merely with the probability p-q. 
What if even the sentence concerning the probability q is not certain, 
but merely probable to the degree r? This would once more weaken 
the probability of the event, which is now =p-q:r. And so on: If there 
is no certainty on any level, the ultimate probability of the event is a 
product of infinitely many factors each of which is smaller than 1 and 
which do not converge to 1, and thus the product is equal to o. So, if 
the empiricist claims that he can maintain empirical knowledge with 
some probability, he must have certainty on some level of language. 
This argument was advanced by Bertrand Russell.? 


~* Bertrand Russell, Human Knowledge (New York, 1948), p. 416. 
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These are the most important arguments in favor of the thesis that 
there are absolutely certain report sentences. I will now turn to analyz- 
ing these arguments and thereby develop the arguments which I raise 
against the thesis. Let me begin with an analysis of the third argu- 
ment. I will then proceed to advance arguments against the thesis and 
shall thereby be led to a criticism of the second and first argument set 
forth above. 

The argument that probability presupposes certainty on some other 
level appears very persuasive, in particular if it is given the mathe- 
matical form in which a product of infinitely many factors smaller than 
I goes to o. Unfortunately — or should I say, fortunately ? — there is 
a flaw in it. If q is the probability of the sentence s, “The probability of 
the event is p,” then the probability of the event is not given by the 
product p-q, but by a more complicated formula, the rule of elimina- 
tion. Its application requires a knowledge about the probability of the 
event in case the sentence s is false. Let this probability be =p’; then 
the probability of the event is equal to q-p + (1 — q) -p’.3 This expres- 
sion need not be smaller than p, and can even be larger. So the con- 
vergence to 0 for infinitely many levels of language cannot be derived. 
In fact, the infinite product p-q-r...does not give the probability of the 
event, but supplies the probability that all these infinitely many sen- 
tences are true simultaneously ; and such a probability is, of course, 
equal to o. Thus the argument is invalid for mathematical reasons. 

But why is it so persuasive? It seems so clear that something must 
be certain in order that some other thing can be probable. I think this 
is just one of those fallacies in which probability theory is so rich. We 
are accustomed to thinking in terms of truth and falsehood and wish 
to extend this habit to probability statements. We argue: if events are 
merely probable, the statement about their probability must be certain, 
because... Because of what? I think there is tacitly a conception in- 
volved according to which knowledge is to be identified with certainty, 
and probable knowledge appears tolerable only if it is embedded in a 
framework of certainty. This is a remnant of rationalism. An empiri- 
cist theory of probability can be constructed only if we are willing to 
regard knowledge as a system of posits. And posits do not require 


*For an exact treatment of this probability see my Theory of Probability 
(Berkeley, 1949), p. 321 (German edition [Leiden, 1935], p. 315). 
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certainty on any level. But I will not go into these problems here, as I 
have treated them in other publications. 

I will rather turn to another argument against the thesis of absolute- 
ly certain report sentences, an argument also referring to probabilities, 
but which uses the theory of probability in the opposite direction, so 
to speak, namely, for the proof that such sentences cannot be certain. 
The logic of this argument is very simple. Since report sentences, even 
when formulated in phenomenal language, are the only basis of knowl- 
edge, they must enable us to make predictions of further report sen- 
tences. Now it is true that, according to Lewis’ definition of phenome- 
nal language, report sentences cannot strictly imply predictions ; i.e., 
any implications to the future cannot be analytic implications, or, what 
is perhaps the same thing, strict implications in the sense of Lewis’ 
famous term, or even synthetic nomological implications, when I use 
this term to denote the form of implication represented by the laws of 
nature.* So the implications from report sentences to predictions of 
further report sentences must be probability implications. This seems 
to me to be the only solution for Lewis’ problem of terminating judg- 
ments which still allow for predictions: if these predictions are not 
strictly implied, in any of the above senses, they do not belong to the 
meaning of the terminating judgment, and thus Lewis’ condition is 
satisfied ; whereas it still makes sense to use terminating judgments 
for predictions if such predictions are implied with probability. 

Now if there exist probability implications between phenomenal 
sentences, they establish a concatenation between such sentences ; and 
this concatenation works in both directions, from the past to the future 
as well as from the future to the past. If the phenomenal sentence a, in 
a certain context, makes the phenomenal sentence b highly probable, 
whereas non-a would make non-b highly probable, then conversely, the 
verification of b will make a highly probable, whereas the verification 
of non-b would make a highly improbable. I refer here to the theorem 
of inverse probability, known as Bayes’ rule. It is true that the use of 
this rule requires a knowledge of quite a few probabilities, among 
which the antecedent probabilities play an important part; but the 
system of knowledge is elaborate enough to supply all these probabili- 
ties, though perhaps sometimes only in the form of rough estimates.5 


*See my Elements of Symbolic Logic (New York, 1947), ch. viii. 
* From the existence of a probability P(a,b) alone we cannot infer that a prob- 
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It follows, then, that any phenomenal sentence is capable of being 
tested in terms of other such sentences ; and though the other sentences 
cannot completely verify, or falsify, the given sentence, they can verify 
it, or falsify it, to a high degree. 

I will call this the argument from concatenation. It shows that phe- 
nomenal sentences are not exempt from probability tests. Let us ex- 
amine in what sense it can be used for a proof that phenomenal sen- 
tences are not absolutely certain. 

In defense of Lewis’ thesis, the objection might be raised that, al- 
though the probability of the phenomenal sentence a may be very low 
if it is based on the totality of other phenomenal sentences, we need not 
abandon sentence a. Once this sentence has been verified by direct 
observation, we shall prefer this kind of evidence to all the evidence 
collected in the other sentences, for the reason that direct observation 
confers the probability 1 upon the sentence a, whereas the probability of 
non-a derived from the totality of other sentences is smaller than 1. In 
fact, similar situations do admittedly occur. It is very improbable that 
when I step on the brake my car starts speeding up. But assume such 
experience did actually occur; would I be willing to doubt my obser- 
vation? Would I argue that I was mistaken in believing that my car 
speeded up, because the probability against the production of such an 
effect by a stepped-on brake pedal is very high? We would usually 
refuse to make such an inference; the direct observational evidence for 
the individual occurrence is stronger than the indirect evidence against 
it derived from other observations. Would we not be willing to defend 
in a similar way any individual phenomenal sentence against the 
totality of other sentences? 

The logic of this defense must be carefully analyzed. When we are 
willing to retain the individual sentence in spite of indirect evidence 
against it, we do so because we believe that further observational 
evidence will support it. In the example of the car, we might ask other 
people whether they, too, saw our car speed up; and we might ask 
them to check, in a repeated performance of the unusual event, wheth- 
er our foot is actually on the brake pedal. If both observations are 





ability P(b,a) exists; see my Theory of Probability (Berkeley, 1949), pp. 100- 
110. But this inference can be made if, in addition, the probabilities P(a) and 
P(a,b) exist; this follows from formula (9) (tbid., p. 92), when the general refer- 
ence class A is omitted. I may add the remark that all these considerations, of 
course, belong in what I have called advanced knowledge. 
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endorsed by other observers, we might proceed to further investiga- 
tion and may perhaps eventually discover that the sole of our shoe, 
while pressing down the brake pedal, touched the gas pedal slightly 
and moved it downward. We then have found an explanation of the 
unusual occurrence. We have found further observation sentences of 
such a kind that the totality of observation sentences now confers a 
high probability on the individual sentence considered. This is, in fact, 
the maxim of any defense of individual observation sentences: retain- 
ing an observation sentence against indirect evidence is equivalent to 
predicting that the class of observation sentences, on suitable experi- 
mentation, will be so extended as to turn the negative indirect evidence 
into positive evidence. 

In the example considered I used not phenomenal sentences but 
physical sentences, since I referred to such physical occurrences as 
the motion of a brake pedal and the speeding of a car. But I do not see 
any reason why the procedure should be different in principle for 
phenomenal sentences. Retaining a phenomenal sentence against the 
indirect evidence derived from the total system of phenomenal sen- 
tences in which it is embedded is equivalent to assuming that the class 
of phenomenal sentences, on suitable experimentation, will be so ex- 
tended as to supply positive evidence for the sentence. I will call this 
maxim the principle of inductive consistency. It goes beyond deduc- 
tive consistency. A sentence system relative to which, on further ex- 
tension, the probability of some individual sentence a goes to zero, is 
deductively consistent if the sentence a is retained in it; but it is not 
inductively consistent. It appears obvious that for our system of 
knowledge we require inductive consistency, because this system can- 
not be constructed by deductive inferences alone but is based on induc- 
tive inferences. 

I arrive at the result that phenomenal sentences cannot be absolutely 
certain, because retaining an individual sentence against any possible 
indirect evidence may lead to the abandonment of inductive consist- 
ency. This argument I regard as a conclusive proof against the thesis. 

It may perhaps be objected that we would rather sacrifice inductive 
consistency than give up a phenomenal sentence. However, it can be 
shown that such a practice contradicts our actual procedure. This 


consideration leads back to the second argument advanced above in 
favor of Lewis’ thesis. 
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It was said there that the only sources of error for phenomenal sen- 
tences are lying and mistakes in the verbal formulation. Now assume 
that such errors actually have occurred; for instance, that I said 
“John” when I meant “Peter.” How would I find it out later? Ob- 
viously, by inferences from the totality of other report sentences. Now, 
in these inferences I do not use the fact that the error stemmed from a 
slip of the tongue ; I merely refer to the high probability derived from 
other phenomenal sentences against the correctness of the word 
“John,” i.e., I use inductive consistency. When I then proceed to main- 
tain that there must have been a mistake in speaking, I merely advance 
a psychological explanation of the error, and thus attempt to make my 
inductive system even more consistent. This is, in fact, the meaning 
of such qualifications as that the observer must not use the wrong 
words, or must not lie: they represent possible explanations for false 
phenomenal sentences. 

But it is by no means understood that they are the only possible 
explanations for such sentences. It is true that there are situations in 
which we say “John” and mean “Peter,” in which, therefore, at least 
subjectively the correct meaning can be said to exist. There are other 
situations, however, in which our attention is not fully focused on our 
words, and for which we cannot maintain that any distinct meaning 
was attached to our words. These transitional situations play a greater 
part than is usually recognized. That is true, likewise, for the case of 
lying. Although we intend to make a truthful statement, wishful think- 
ing may bias our report; this fact is known to astronomers and physi- 
cists, who are afraid that their pointer readings may be slightly falsi- 
fied in the direction of the result which they wish to find for theoretical 
reasons, and prefer to have their readings checked by an observer who 
does not know the theoretical background. The psychological sources 


of error in phenomenal sentences cannot be simply classified into lying 
and verbal mistake. 


It may perhaps be argued that error presupposes truth, that speak- 
ing of possible errors in phenomenal sentences indicates our willing- 
ness to assume that there exist true phenomenal sentences. But this 
objection misses its point. What matters is the sentences we possess, 
or are willing to accept; it does not help us to know that there are 
other sentences which we should accept. That there are true sentences 
describing phenomenal occurrences is no greater miracle than that 
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there is a truly descriptive sentence for any physical occurrence. Our 
knowledge is built up, not from facts, but from what we know about 
facts; and knowing refers to language. Phenomenal knowledge must 
somehow be given in linguistic form, even if it is not the articulate form 
of conversational language; and for this very reason it can be false. 
The gap between facts and language cannot be abridged by the belief 
that the phenomenal sentences known to us cannot be false — this be- 
lief is incompatible with the principle of inductive consistency. 

Although I think that the argument from concatenation settles the 
problem of absolutely certain phenomenal sentences in a negative way, 
I should like to add some remarks concerning the use of a phenomenal 
language. This consideration will lead us back to the first argument 
which I advanced in favor of Lewis’ thesis. 

It was said there that our actual procedure of checking and correct- 
ing physical report sentences exhibits a method of denying physical 
truth to those sentences and reducing them to mere phenomenal re- 
ports. In the example used, the physical object “flight of stairs” was 
replaced by a phenomenal object carrying the same name. Although at 
first glance this method seems to support the view that there exists a 


specific phenomenal language, I wish to show now that the contrary 
is true, that this method speaks against the psychological priority of a 
so-called phenomenal language. 


I wish to argue that, in a psychological sense, the primary meaning 
of all terms is given by their reference to physical objects. The term 
“flight of stairs” means the physical object so called ; and when I speak 
of a tree I saw in a dream, the term “tree” refers to the kind of physical 
object usually denoted by it. It is very well possible to base all em- 
pirical knowledge on a list of observation sentences having physical 
reference, in this sense. This list would include reports of dreams and 
hallucinations. Subjecting the list to inductive concatenation, i.e., con- 
structing physical knowledge in the usual way, we then find that, if all 
report sentences are assumed to be true, some must be false, i.e., we 
eliminate dream reports, etc., by an inductive form of reductio ad 
absurdum. We then can ask: How must the eliminated sentences be 
modified in order to make them compatible with the total system? It is 
at this point that their phenomenal interpretation is introduced. We 
say, for instance, that there was no tree, but that we had a dream in 
which we believed we saw a tree. This sentence can be completely 
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translated into physical language.® It is merely a convenient abbrevi- 
ation if we speak of a subjective tree, or the phenomenon of a tree, 
and thus construct a phenomenal language. 

The phenomenal language appears, therefore, as the product of a 
logical construction starting with terms of the physical language. This 
is the reason that the phenomenal language cannot be freed from terms 
of the physical language, that we cannot help but use such terms as 
“something that looks like a tree,” “something that resembles a flight 
of stairs.” If we wish to define the meaning of phenomenal terms, we 
have to refer to physical objects. 

The usual objection to this view is that there are direct ostensive 
definitions of phenomenal terms. But I doubt whether such definitions 
can be completely separated from physical terms. When we define 
shades of color by means of a color scale, we refer to a physical object, 
the scale, and say, for instance, “sand beige is the color of this object.” 
If we try also to replace the scale by a phenomenal object, we come into 
difficulties when we wish to reproduce the standards of color, and 
arrive at sentences like “this here equals that here.” This sentence 
contains terms like “equals,” “this,” the meaning of which must al- 
ready be known. If it was introduced in a previous ostensive definition, 
we must somehow be able to reproduce the defining standards, which 
procedure involves physical objects and physical language. It seems 
that phenomenal language is not an actual language, but merely a pro- 
gram which some of us hope to be able to carry through. 

This leads me to another interpretation of phenomenal language. 
When a sentence like “There is a tree” is given, in the ordinary mean- 
ing of physical language, and we discover that it is false, we ask: How 
can we reinterpret the sentence in order to make it true? We then 
come to such interpretations as, “I dreamed that there was a tree.” 
This sentence contains the term “I,” which belongs to physical lan- 
guage, since the ego is by no means phenomenally given ; and the same 
holds for the term “dreamed.” The program of a phenomenal language 
seems therefore to be the directive: replace every observation sentence 
that is false, physically speaking, by a true sentence which explains 
why we uttered the original sentence. In order words, we look for a 
psychological explanation of false observation sentences. When we 


*See my Elements of Symbolic Logic (New York, 1947), p. 275, and a note 
in Philosophical Studies, II (1951), 92. 
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have found a true explanation, i.e., a true reinterpretation of the sen- 
tence, the resulting sentence is true—this is, of course, trivially 
analytic. If we regard the property of being a true explanation as the 
criterion of phenomenal language, it thus follows trivially that all sen- 
tences of this language are true. But we cannot say beforehand what 
these sentences will be ; whether they refer to a dream, or a slip of the 
tongue, or a falsification of observation by an unconscious motive. The 
construction of phenomenal language then merely appears as a pro- 
cedure supplying psychological knowledge ; we can achieve it step by 
step, but will never be able to say that we have found the truly phe- 
nomenal language, because we can never say when we have found the 
ultimate truth. 

These are a few sketchy ideas to show how we may incorporate a 
phenomenal language in an empiricist philosophy. My main argument 
is that such a philosophy does not need a basis of absolutely certain 
sentences. The system of knowledge can be based on observation sen- 
tences of the physical language of everyday life. Those among these 
sentences which are tenable are found by inductive concatenation ; and 
those which are not tenable are given a reinterpretation, by the same 
method, which makes them tenable as psychological reports. Empiri- 
cism does not need absolute certainty, either for so-called principles 
of knowledge, or for observation sentences. There is no synthetic a 
priori; and there is no synthetic a posteriori that is absolutely certain. 


HANS REICHENBACH 


University of California, Los Angeles 











SENSE AND CERTAINTY 


y Ew argument for empirical certainties has two phases. The first 
is the effort to point out actual statements or kinds of statements 
that are plainly immune to doubt. The second is the effort to show, 
quite aside from the question just what statements are certain, that on 
theoretical grounds there must be some empirical certainties. 

The popular hunting ground for empirical certainty is among state- 
ments confined to immediate phenomena. Statements concerning physi- 
cal objects involve prediction in one way or another, and so may al- 
ways turn out to be wrong. But, the argument runs, between the pre- 
sentation of an element in experience and my simultaneous judgment 
that it is presented, there is no room for error or doubt. We may have 
trouble formulating these judgments correctly in language, but misuses 
of language or slips of tongue must not be confused with errors in 
judgment. If the judgment is immediate and confined to what is fully 
before me, it cannot be wrong. For how can I be mistaken at a given 
moment about the sheer content of my experience at that moment? 

Despite the forthright appeal of this argument, the fact seems to be 
that my judgments at a moment about what I immediately apprehend 
at that moment are often wrong. That is to say, they are often with- 
drawn for good reason. This is sometimes denied on the ground that, 
since the momentary experience is instantly gone, the judgment is 
forever safe from further test. But the judgment I made a few moments 
ago that a reddish patch occupied the center of my visual field at that 
moment will be dropped if it conflicts with other judgments having a 
combined stronger claim to preservation. For example, if I also judged 
that the patch occupying the same region an instant later was blue, and 
also that the apparent color was constant over the brief period covering 
the two instants, I am going to have to drop one of the three judg- 
ments ; and circumstances may point to the first as well as to either 
of the others. Indeed judgments concerning immediate phenomena 
may be rejected in favor of judgments concerning physical objects, as 
happens when I conclude that it could not have been a reddish patch 
after all since I was looking at a bluebird in sunlight with my eyes 
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functioning normally. In either sort of case, I cannot reasonably plead 
a mere slip of the tongue ; I am deciding that a judgment was wrong. 
If a statement may be withdrawn in the interest of compatibility and 
other statements, it is not certain in any ordinary sense ; for certainty 
consists of immunity to such withdrawal. 

Now someone may object that all I have shown is that a judgment 
concerning phenomena at a given moment may be doubted at some 
later moment, while what is being claimed is merely that such a judg- 
ment is certain at the moment in question. This seems to me a con- 
fusion. When we talk of certainty we are not —I take it — talking 
about a feeling of utter conviction ; nor are we asking whether a judg- 
ment made at a given moment can be withdrawn at that same moment. 
We are talking of knowledge without possibility of error —or, in 
practice, of judgment immune to subsequent withdrawal for cause. I 
cannot be said to be certain about what occurs at a given moment, even 


at that moment, if I may justifiably change my mind about it at a later 
moment. 


The advocate of empirical certainty, however, it not put off by a 
failure to find instances or by the problems encountered in arriving at 


an unexceptionable statement of his thesis. The difficulty of formulating 
the given must not, Mr. Lewis warns, lead us to suppose that there is 
no given; for if there were no given there would be no experience as 
we know it at all. No argument can erase the fact that experience and 
knowledge are not purely arbitrary, willful inventions. The sheer 
stubbornness of experience recognized by even the most thorough- 
going idealists is proof enough that there is something there in experi- 
ence, some element not manufactured but given. This cannot be denied 
whatever may be the difficulties of articulating it. 

But this all seems to me to point to, or at least to be compatible with, 
the conclusion that while something is given, nothing given is true; 
that while some things may be indubitable, nothing is certain. What we 
have been urged to grant amounts at most to this: materials for or 
particles of experience are given, sensory qualities or events or other 
elements are not created at will but presented, experience has some 
content even though our description of it may be artificial or wrong 
and even though the precise differentiation between what is given and 
what is not given may be virtually impossible. But to such content or 
materials or particles or elements, the terms “true,” “false,” and “cer- 
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tain” are quite inapplicable. These elements are simply there or not 
there. To grant that some are there is not to grant that anything is 
certain. Such elements may be indubitable in the vacuous sense that 
doubt is irrelevant to them, as it is to a desk; but they, like the desk, 
are equally devoid of certainty. They may be before us, but they are 
neither true nor false. For truth and falsity and certainty pertain to 
statements or judgments and not to mere particles or materials or 
elements. Thus, to deny that there are empirical certainties does not 
imply that experience is a pure fiction, that it is without content, or 
even that there is no given element. 

Some of Mr. Lewis’ arguments, however, are aimed directly at 
showing that there must be some indubitable judgments or statements, 
not merely that there is something presented. Unless some statements 
are certain, he argues, none is even probable. Mr. Reichenbach has 
disputed this argument on mathematical grounds, but perhaps Mr. 
Lewis intends only to make a somewhat less technical point. It plainly 
does us no good to know that a statement is probable with respect to 
certain premises unless we have some confidence in these premises. 
And we cannot just say that the premises themselves need merely be 
probable ; for this means only that they in turn are probable with re- 
spect to other premises, and so on without end. Probability will be 
genuinely useful in judging the truth of sentences —the argument 
runs — only if the chain of probability relationships is somewhere 
moored to certainty. This is closely akin to the argument against a 
pure coherence theory of truth. Internal coherence is obviously a neces- 
sary but not a sufficient condition for the truth of a system; for we 
need also some means of choosing between equally tight systems that 
are incompatible with each other. There must be a tie to fact through, 
it is contended, some immediately certain statements. Otherwise com- 
patibility with a system is not even a probable indication of the truth 
of any statement. 

Now clearly we cannot suppose that statements derive their credi- 
bility from other statements without ever bringing this string of state- 
ments to earth. Credibility may be transmitted from one statement to 
another through deductive or probability connections ; but credibility 
does not spring from these connections by spontaneous generation. 
Somewhere along the line some statements, whether atomic sense re- 
ports or the entire system or something in between, must have initial 
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credibility. So far the argument is sound. To use the term “probabil- 
ity” for this initial credibility is to risk misunderstanding since prob- 
ability, strictly speaking, is not initial at all but always relative to 
specified premises. Yet all that is indicated is credibility to some de- 
gree, not certainty. To say that some statements must be initially 
credible if any statement is ever to be credible at all is not to say that 
any statement is immune to withdrawal. For indeed, as remarked 
earlier, no matter how strong its initial claim to preservation may be, 
a statement will be dropped if its retention — along with consequent 
adjustments in the interest of coherence — results in a system that does 
not satisfy as well as possible the totality of claims presented by all rele- 
vant statements. In the “search for truth” we deal with the clamoring 
demands of conflicting statements by trying, so to speak, to realize the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number of them. These demands 
constitute a different factor from coherence, the wanted means of choos- 
ing between different systems, the missing link with fact; yet none is 
so strong that it may not be denied. That we have probable knowledge, 
then, implies no certainty but only initial credibility. 

Still, I am not satisfied that we have as yet gone to the heart of the 
matter. Just why is it so important to decide whether or not there is 
some empirical certainty? Mr. Reichenbach says that Mr. Lewis’ view 
is a vestige of rationalism; but unlike the rationalists, Mr. Lewis 
obviously is not seeking certainties in order to use them as axioms 
for a philosophical system. If he could once prove that there are some 
empirical certainties, I doubt if he would be much disposed to go catch 
one. Rather he is convinced that such certainties are somehow essential 
to knowledge as we possess it. And I suspect that both his specific 
arguments and my counterarguments may leave him, as they leave 
me, with a feeling that the real issue has not yet been brought into 
relief. The underlying motivation for Mr. Lewis’s whole argument is 


to be found, I think, in the problem of relating language to what it 
describes. 


Consider the familiar problem faced by a common version of prag- 
matism. The meaning and truth of a statement are said to lie in its 
predictive consequences. These consequences are themselves state- 
ments ; for from statements we can deduce, or even infer with prob- 
ability, nothing but other statements. But, if the truth of these pre- 
dictions depends in turn upon the truth of others derived from them, 
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we are lost in an endless regress. The theory rests upon our being 
able, when a particular moment arrives, to decide with some degree of 
confidence whether a prediction made concerning that moment is or is 
not fulfilled. Accordingly, statements describing immediate experience 
are specifically exempted from the predictive criterion. But what, then, 
is to be said concerning them? What sort of relationship to experience 
makes such a statement true or credible? The connection between a 
statement and the very dissimilar experience it describes is not easy 
to grasp. Testimony to the rather mysterious character of the relation 
is found in the oblique way it is referred to in the literature. Mr. Quine 
wrote recently that a system of statements “impinges at its edges” upon 
experience ; and he has been twitted for waxing so metaphorical. I 
suspect that the metaphorical term was chosen purposely to intimate 
that we have here an inadequately understood relationship. Again, Mr. 
Lewis, choosing simile rather than metaphor, merely likens the rela- 
tionship to that between an outcry and the fearful apparition that 
evokes it. 

What I am suggesting is that Mr. Lewis is actually more vitally 
concerned with the directness and immediacy and irreducibility of this 
relation between sensory experience and sentences describing it than 
with the certainty of these sentences. For, if this crucial relation seems 
inexplicable, perhaps — the thought runs — that is just because it is 
so fundamental and simple as to require no explanation. Learning a 
language may involve becoming acquainted with this elementary and 
irreducible relation, of which subsequent cases are instantly recognized. 
The claim that statements describing bare sense experience are certain 
then becomes an accidental by-product of the view that their truth is 
immediately and directly apprehended. And the real challenge that 
emerges is not to muster arguments showing that there are no empiri- 
cal certainties, but to point a way of explaining the root relation be- 
tween language and the nonlinguistic experience it describes. 

Plainly we cannot look to resemblance for any help. The English 
statement “There is a blue patch” and its Chinese equivalent are very 
unlike, and both are even more unlike the blue patch itself. In no 
literal sense does language mirror experience. Yet this false start has 
something in its favor. The explanation in terms of resemblance is very 
good except for being so wrong. By that I mean that to explain the 
relation in question is to subsume it under or analyze it into more 
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general relations. Such terms as “describes,” “is true,” “denotes,” and 
“designates,” require explanation because they are idiosyncratic to 
cases where the first element in question is linguistic. Only words and 
strings of words denote or are true. Our problem is to reduce these 
purely semantic predicates to predicates that have familiar instances 
in nonlinguistic experience.* 

A clue to a better starting point than resemblance lies in the fact 
that a toot may warn of an oncoming train or that a ray of dawn fore- 
tells the approach of daylight. Here are nonverbal events standing as 
signals for others. In like fashion two sensory experiences or phenome- 
na are often such that the earlier is a promise or warning or signal 
of the later. A feeling of warmth may signal the imminent appearance 
of a fiery red patch in the visual field; an evenly shaded patch may 
signal a certain tactual experience to come. Of course, the situation is 
seldom quite so simple. More often, an isolated presentation signals 
another only conditionally upon certain behavior; that is, the tactual 
experience ensues only if I reach out my hand in a certain way. But 
this can be accommodated without difficulty merely by recognizing that 
a presentation is itself usually a partial, incomplete signal that com- 
bines with other presentations (such as those of bodily movements) to 
constitute a signal for a subsequent experience. In other words, a 
signal is often comprised of more than one presentation ; but this does 
not affect the important point that some nonlinguistic experiences 
function as signals. 

If asked for a psychological account of signaling, we might say that 
the earlier experience arouses an expectation that is fulfilled, or a ten- 
sion that is released, by the later one. But this and the various ques- 
tions it inspires are not quite apposite to the present task. Our primary 
objective is not to explain this relation but to explain certain semantic 
predicates in terms of it. So long as we are satisfied that the relation 
clearly obtains in nonlinguistic experience, we can postpone considera- 
tion of its anatomy and genealogy. _ 

If experiences comprised of such presentations as shaded patches 
can signal, there is no mystery about how an irregular black patch or a 
brief stretch of sound may function in the same way. And a statement- 


* Thus our problem differs from that considered by Tarski in Der Wahrheits- 
begriff in den formalisierten Sprachen, in which he defines truth in terms of the 
purely semantic notion of satisfaction. 
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event,” or other string of word-events, is simply some such patch or 
stretch. Just as a blue patch and some kineaesthetic presentations may 
signal the coming appearance of a red patch, so also does a statement- 
event — let us name it “F’’”’ — saying in advance that there will be a 
red patch in the visual field at the time in question, ?. Statements are 
merely more complicated, and hence often more specific, than some 
other signals. It is clear enough how a signaling system can be elabo- 
rated and refined, once even a few signaling relationships are available. 
Under some circumstances or other, almost anything can be made to 
serve as a signal for almost any subsequent experience. Differentiation 
between conditioned and unconditioned signaling is irrelevant to our 
present purpose. 


It may be contended that statements signal by virtue of their mean- 
ing, and that their signaling is thus essentially different from that of 
nonlinguistic elements. On the contrary, I should say rather that state- 
ments mean by virtue of their signaling ; for “means,” like “denotes,” 
is one of the puzzling semantic predicates that constitute our problem. 
Yet this is not to say that a statement either means or denotes what it 
signals ; the explanation of meaning or denoting in terms of signaling 


would have to be much more complex than that. 

So far, however, only statements like F that are in the future tense 
have been provided for. What are we to do about statements in the 
present tense? Suppose the statement P “There is now a red patch in 
the visual field” occurs at the time t above in question. P does not 
signal the simultaneous occurrence of the red patch; for signaling is 
always forecasting. Nevertheless, we know that P is true if and only 
if F is true. Hence P is true just in case F is a genuine signal. Although 
P does not itself signal the occurrence of the red patch, the truth of P 
‘is explained in terms of the truth of the earlier statement F, which 
does signal this occurrence. Statements in the past tense can be handled 
in the same way as those in the present tense ; and tenseless statements, 
depending on whether they occur before, during, or after the time they 
pertain to, in the same way as statements in, respectively, the future, 
present, and past tense. A key point of the present proposal lies in its 
radical departure from the usual attack, which rests the truth of all 
statements upon that of statements in the present tense and leaves us 


*I use the term “statement-event” at times to emphasize that I think of a 
statement as an actual utterance or inscription-at-a-moment. 
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at a loss to deal with these. After all, a thoroughly predictive theory 
can be carried through only by basing all truth upon the truth of state- 
ment-events concerning later events. 

What I have been saying is meant to apply just to rather simple 
statements, like those illustrated, about phenomena. The relation of 
other statements to these is not part of my present problem. But even 
with respect to the simple statements in question, a number of prob- 
lems must be left untouched. For example, I cannot here discuss the 
means available for dealing with a statement, in the present tense, such 
that no correlative statement in the future tense ever happened to 
occur. 

I expect to be told that what I offer is a fragment of a time-worn 
theory in a somewhat topsy-turvy version. But I make no claim to a 
complete or unprecedented or pretty theory. Nor am I at all compla- 
cent about pragmatic-predictive epistemology in general. What I have 
tried to do here is to suggest how, in terms of a pragmatism not en- 
tirely alien to Mr. Lewis’ point of view, the connection between lan- 
guage and what it describes may be given a reasonable explanation. In 
that case, this relation need no longer be regarded as immediate, 
mystic, and inexplicable. And this, if I am correct, will remove the last 
and deepest motivation for the defense of empirical certainty. 


NELSON GOODMAN 
University of Pennsylvania 











THE GIVEN ELEMENT 
IN EMPIRICAL KNOWLEDGE 


INCE I have already said in print how I would propose to deal 
S with our present topic, and my colleagues on this program have 
made references to that view, let me here omit any attempted summary 
and try instead to emphasize those basic considerations which, as I 
see it, dictate this conception of an incorrigible datum-element under- 
lying empirical beliefs which are justified. 

Empirical knowledge — if there be any such thing —is distin- 
guished by having as an essential factor or essential premise something 
disclosed in experience. That is a tautology. To express this tautologi- 
cal fact circumstantially and circumspectly can be a matter of some 
difficulty ; but, if anyone should deny what we so attempt to state, he 
must impress us as philosophizing by the Russian method of the big lie, 
and argument with him might well be useless. It is this essential factor 
in knowledge which comes from experience which I would speak of as 
‘the given.’ 

But since experience and the functioning of it as the basis of empiri- 
cal knowledge is something open to the inspection of all of us, each 
in his own case, how comes it that we tell such different tales about it? 
The account which I have offered has frequently met with dissent ; and 
this dissent with respect to something which, if correctly stated, should 
be obvious gives me pause. If those who so find fault held a rational- 
istic theory, I might offer myself the excuse that they philosophize in 
the interest of an unsound major premise. But the greater number of 
my critics have been as firmly empiricistic in their professed convic- 
tions as myself. That is just what puzzles me most, because I seem to 
find only two alternatives for a plausible account of knowledge: either 
there must be some ground in experience, some factuality it directly 
affords, which plays an indispensable part in the validation of empiri- 
cal beliefs, or what determines empirical truth is merely some logical 
relationship of a candidate-belief with other beliefs which have been 
accepted. And in the latter case any reason, apart from factualities 
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afforded by experience, why these antecedent beliefs have been ac- 
cepted, remains obscure. Even passing that difficulty, this second alter- 
native would seem to be merely a revival of the coherence theory of 
truth, whose defects have long been patent. 

There undoubtedly is some logical relation of facts — or more than 
one — to which the name ‘coherence’ might aptly be given. And there 
is equally little doubt that such logical and systemic relationships are 
important for assuring credibility — once a sufficient number of ante- 
cedent and relevant facts have been otherwise determined. But no 
logical relationship, by itself, can ever be sufficient to establish the 
truth, or the credibility even, of any synthetic judgment. That is one 
point which logical studies of the last half century have made abun- 
dantly clear. Unless the beliefs so related, or some of them, have a war- 
rant which no logical principle can assure, no logical relation of them 
to one another constitutes a scintilla of evidence that they are even 
probable. 

Let us assume that the whole of the truth has even that strongest 
type of coherence illustrated by a system of geometry. The statements 
of the system (postulates and theorems together) are so related that, 
if we should be doubtful of any one of them, the other statements of 
the system would be sufficient to assure it with deductive certainty. 
But that relationship, as we know, is insufficient to determine any 
truth about the geometric properties of actual things. If Euclid is thus 
coherent, then so too are Riemann and Lobachevsky; though given 
any denotation of the geometric vocabulary, these three geometries are 
mutually incompatible systems. If the truth about our space is ever to 
be ascertained, something disclosed in experience must be the final 
arbiter. Since this is the case for geometric truths, which cohere by 
the strong relations of deductive logic, a fortiori it must be the case 
for empirical truth at large, for the determination of which we must 
so often rely upon induction, which affords a probability only, on the 
supposition that our premises are certain or that they have some ante- 
cedent probability on other grounds. 

In brief, we have nothing but experience and logic to determine truth 
or credibility of any synthetic judgment. Rule out datum-facts afforded 
by experience, and you have nothing left but the logically certifiable. 
And logic will not do it. 


Such argument by elimination is admittedly not final, and I would 
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not rest upon that but would appeal additionally to the facts of life. 
However, I would ask my critics where they stand on this point. Have 
they repudiated a fundamental requirement of any empiristic theory ? 
Are they rationalists who think to extract from logical considerations 
alone some sufficient ground for empirical beliefs? Or are they really 
skeptics who dislike to acknowledge that fact in so many words? Or 
do they find some third alternative which I have overlooked ? 

One class of those who disagree have made their point of objection 
clear ; it concerns my supposition that what is given in experience is 
incorrigible and indubitable. Empiricists generally are agreed that 
nonperceptual synthetic knowledge rests finally on knowledge which 
is perceptual, and so find the root problem in the nature of perception. 
Practically all empiricists recognize that some items of perceptual 
cognition are less than indubitable ; perception is subject to illusion and 
mistake. They differ among themselves as to whether all perceptions, 
or some only, are subject to doubt. Mr. Moore, for example, regards 
such convictions as “This is my hand” (under appropriate circum- 
stances) as subject to no doubt. But many, perhaps most of us, can 
find differences of degree only in the valid assurance of perceptual 
judgments: we recognize that most of them have what may be called 
‘practical certainty’ but think that none of them is theoretically and 
validly certain. Those of us who come to this conclusion are then 
confronted with the following question: Is there, either antecedent to 
and supporting the perceptual belief in objective fact, or in the per- 
ceptual experience itself, an element or factor which is the basis of the 
perceptual judgment but is not, like this judgment of objective fact, 
subject to theoretical doubt ? 

My own answer to this question is affirmative. When I perceive a 
door, I may be deceived by a cleverly painted pattern on the wall, but 
the presentation which greets my eye is an indubitable fact of my ex- 
perience. My perceptual belief in a real door, having another side, is 
not an explicit inference but a belief suggested by association ; never- 
theless the validity of this interpretation is that and that only which 
could attach to it as an inductive inference from the given visual pre- 
sentation. The given element is this incorrigible presentational element ; 
the criticizable and dubitable element is the element of interpretation. 

The arguments which have been offered in criticism of this view 
are literally too numerous to be mentioned here. Some of them have 
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been of the casual variety which may be advanced without reference 
to any attempted full account of empirical knowledge. The objections 
of Goodman and Reichenbach, however, are not of that sort but are 
made in the interest of alternative views which are complex and 
worked out. Neither of them has had time to do more than suggest his 
alternative conceptions ; and I shall have time only to suggest where, 
as it seems to me, some of the critical issues lie. 

I hope I shall not give offense if I say that Reichenbach’s view im- 
presses me as being an unabridged probabilism ; a modernized coher- 
ence theory with two immense advantages over the older one so named. 
First, he makes provision for observation-statements, though he in- 
sists that these should be in objective (‘physical’) language, and that 
they are both dubitable and corrigible. And second, he substitutes for 
the vague relation, historically called ‘coherence,’ meticulously de- 
scribed relations of probability-inference. 

First, as to observation-statements : Let us suppose that I look over 
yonder and report that I see a horse. You (being epistemologists) may 
reply that you find my report ambiguous ; that statements of the form 
“T see an X” are assertions of objective fact if and only if the constants 


substitutable for ‘X’ are understood to be confined to expressions de- 
noting physical entities, but that statements of this form are in the 
protocol or expressive idiom if and only if the expressions substitu- 


r? 


table for “X’ are understood to be designations of appearances. In the 


one case — you observe —I have made a dubitable assertion of an 
existent horse; in the other case, I have merely reported a specific 
given presentation which, whether dubitable or not, at least asserts no 
real horse as being present. This protocol statement, in its intended 
meaning — so I would claim — will be true just in case I am not lying 
or making some verbal mistake in the words I use. I am unable to see 
that Reichenbach’s denial of this second and expressive idiom, is other 
than a dogmatism. (Even his ‘phenomenal language’ seems not to 
coincide with what I deem essential for any formulation of the given in 
experience.) I would, moreover, emphasize that the near absence of 
any restricted vocabulary or syntax for expressive statements is an 
unimportant matter for empirical knowledge itself: no one needs 
verbal formulation of his own present experience in order to be aware 
of it; and obviously, nobody else’s protocols are indubitable to us. 
Protocol expression is as inessential to what it expresses as a cry of 
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fear is to the fearful apparition which may cause it. It is for purposes 
of epistemological discussion that the notion of protocol statements is 
principally needed ; though there are, of course, statements so intended, 
and the requisite idiom is one which finds exemplification in natural 
language. 

Let us pass these points, however, and take it that the observer of 
the horse has formulated his observation in objective (‘physical’) lan- 
guage, and that what he reports is dubitable and only probable. Reich- 
enbach himself refers to the difficulty which then arises (attributing 
the objection to Russell) : a statement justified as probable must have 
a ground ; if the ground is only probable, then there must be a ground 
of it; and so on. And to assess the probability of the original statemient, 
its probability relative to its ground must be multiplied by the prob- 
ability of this ground, which in turn must be multiplied by the prob- 
ability of its own ground, and so on. Reichenbach denies that the 
regressive series of probability-values so arising must approach zero, 
and the probability of the original statement be thus finally whittled 
down to nothing. That matter could be discussed for the rest of the 
afternoon or longer ; it makes a difference whether one is talking about 
determined probabilities on known grounds, or merely what are called 
‘a priori probabilities.’ However, even if we accept the correction 
which Reichenbach urges here, I disbelieve that it will save his point. 
For that, I think he must prove that, where any such regress of prob- 
ability-values is involved, the progressively qualified fraction measur- 
ing the probability of the quaesitum will converge to some determinable 
value other than zero; and I question whether such proof can be given. 
Nor do I think that the difficulty can be removed by his ‘argument 
from concatenation.’ It is true that, by the rule of inverse probabilities, 
we may proceed in either direction, determining the probability of a 
‘consequence’ from the probability of a ‘ground,’ or of a ‘ground’ from 
a ‘consequence.’ But what I would emphasize is that, as Reichenbach 
mentions, you cannot take even the first step in either direction until 
you are prepared to assign numerical values to the ‘antecedent prob- 
abilities’ called for by the rule. These must literally be determined 
before use of the rule will determine the probability of anything. And, 
if the answer be given that these can be determined by another use of 
the rule, the rebuttal is obvious: in that case you must make that 
other use of it before you can make this one. An interminable progres- 
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sus or regressus need not defeat theoretical purposes provided you are 
on the right end of it—the end from which its members are successively 
determinable. But in the kind of case here in point, one is always on the 
wrong end of any segment of the series, always required to determine 
something else first before one can determine what one wants to de- 
termine. The supposition that the probability of anything whatever 
always depends on something else which is only probable itself, is 
flatly incompatible with the justifiable assignment of any probability 
at all. Reichenbach suggests that the craving for some certainty here is 
a retained trace of rationalism; my countersuggestion would be that 
it is the attempt to retain a trace of empiricism. 

Even more crudely put: the probabilistic conception strikes me as 
supposing that if enough probabilities can be got to lean against one 
another they can all be made to stand up. I suggest that, on the con- 
trary, unless some of them can stand alone, they will all fall flat. If no 
nonanalytic statement is categorically assertable, without probability 
qualification, then I think the whole system of such could provide no 
better assurance of anything in it than that which attaches to the con- 
tents of a well-written novel. I see no hope for such a coherence theory 
which repudiates data of experience which are simply given — or no 
hope unless a postulate be added to the effect that some synthetic state- 
ments are probable a priori; the postulate, for example, that every 
perceptual belief has some probability just on account of being a per- 
ceptual belief." 

There is time only for very brief comment on one other point. Both 
Goodman and Reichenbach would impose a requirement of consistency 
—or ‘inductive consistency’— on protocols. This goes along with 
their supposition that what protocols report is dubitable and corrigible. 
Briefly and inadequately, there is no requirement of consistency which 
is relevant to protocols. A protocol is a report of given appearances, 
of experience as such. Looking out over this audience, I see in one 
place two heads on one neck. When I lift my own head a bit, I see only 
one head there. But that is no reason to alter my first protocol and 
deny this apparition of two heads. I do not, of course, believe the two 
apparent heads to be actual. It is at that point that the requirement of 
inductive consistency comes in. But the critique by which I avoid that 


* This was suggested to me by Professor Paul Henle — though not as a sup- 
position which he would adopt. 
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conclusion as to objective fact is criticism of a suggested interpreta- 
tion — of a perceptual belief — and not a criticism of what the protocol 
reports. What it further indicates is only the desirability of some 
objective explanation of this apparition. The careless observer’s pro- 
tocols, the insane man’s direct experience, and the content of the 
dreamer’s dream must not be corrected or eliminated in the interest of 
consistency ; to do that would be simple falsification of facts of experi- 
ence. The problem of empirical knowledge at large is the problem of 
an account of objective facts which will accord with the occurrence of 
the experiences reported in all truthful and verbally accurate protocols. 
That is one test of adequate empirical knowledge. And the capacity of 
the objective account to explain any puzzling and apparent incon- 
gruities of experience is a further such test. To call a given experience 
an illusion, or a dream, or a careless observation, is to indicate the 
kind of objective fact which will explain it — just as the laws of optics 
and the fact of my looking through the edge of my glasses explains 
my apparition of two heads. We must not forget that experience is all 
that is given to us for the purposes of empirical knowing, and that 
such knowledge of objective facts as we achieve is simply that body 
of beliefs which represents our over-all interpretation of experience. 
If we could not be sure of our experience when we have it, we should 
be in poor position to determine any objective fact, or confirm the 
supposition of one, or assign any probability to one. 

I regret not to make the further and detailed comments which Good- 
man’s paper merits. Disbelieving that my conception of an indubitable 
given element in experience can be maintained, he suppresses further 
criticisms he might have, in the interest of a possible pragmatic refor- 
mulation of statements describing experience. 

Putting it oversimply one may say that what he proposes is the 
interpretation of observation-statements in terms of the forward look- 
ing import of what they lead us to expect. But that proposal is, I fear, 
a little more pragmatic than I dare to be. However plausibly such 
reformulation could be carried out, it would fail to satisfy me because 
of a conviction I have concerning the task of epistemological study ; 
the conviction, namely, that a principal business of epistemology is 
with the validity of knowledge. And validity concerns the character of 
cognition as warranted or justified. 


In order to be knowledge, empirical judgment must not only have 
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predictive import of what will verify or confirm it; it must also be dis- 
tinguished from a merely lucky or unlucky guess or hazard of belief 
by having some justifying ground. And in the nature of the case, what 
so justifies an empirical judgment cannot be something future to it and 
presently uninspectable but must lie in something antecedent to or 
compresent with it. Where it is perceptual cognition which is in ques- 
tion, the point is that the interpretation of experience — the percep- 
tual belief — is significant of the future and verifiable, but, in order 
that this belief have validity, that which functions as the ground of it 
must be present and given. 

That is precisely the point with which I am here principally con- 
cerned. It is on account of that point that I have felt it necessary to 
depart from or to supplement other pragmatic theories. And it is on 
account of that point that I could not accept Goodman’s pragmatic 
proposal: by interpreting empirical findings in terms of what is future 
to them, it would invite confusion of the ground of knowledge which 
is there and given with what is not there but anticipated. It is also on 
that same account that I must disagree with various other current 
theories, put forward as empirical, which fail to recognize the datum- 
element of experience. In terms of such conceptions — so I think — no 
explanation of the validity of knowledge is forthcoming or even possi- 
ble, and the holders of them can escape the skeptical conclusion only 
by failing to look where they are going. 

I consider skepticism something worse than unsatisfactory ; I con- 
sider it nonsense to hold or to imply that just any empirical judgment 
is as good as any other — because none is warranted. A theory which 
implies or allows that consequence is not an explanation of anything 
but merely an intellectual disaster. 


C. I. LEWIS 


Harvard University 








METAPHYSICAL INTERPRETATION 


NE of the primary goals of philosophic vision has been to achieve 
O a broad perspective within which all things may be given their: 
due place. The philosopher has been particularly sensitive to the dan- 
gers of the sort of narrow specialization which either refuses to look 
beyond its own little province or treats as nonsensical any attempt to 
go beyond it. Traditionally, the philosopher has sought to make com- 
prehensive sense of the full range of facts from whatever field they 
may be drawn, whether from common sense, the sciences, the arts, 
religion, politics, man’s working life, or his play activities. 

Naturally, not all philosophers have sought this comprehensive wis- 
dom in the same way, nor have all agreed as to its precise character. 
Whereas some look for it through metaphysical speculation, an in- 
creasing number of thinkers make the avoidance of metaphysics a con- 
dition of talking sense. Some of the latter group find the key to the 
wider view in a systematic study of language in its semantic, syntactic, 
and pragmatic dimensions and feel that through the judicious use of 
logical analysis the major problems of philosophy may be cleared up. 
Instead of asking about the nature of reality, these individuals may 
prefer to inquire about what distinctions we mean to express through 
our use of the words “real” and “unreal.” Not infrequently, however, 
it turns out that for this group “metaphysics” has become a smear 
word for designating views they oppose, and their own position, or 
set of stipulations, assumes without explicit recognition of the fact, 
the basic outlines of some one of the familiar metaphysical theories. 

I should like, therefore, in this paper to explore briefly certain 
aspects of metaphysical interpretation as a way of making comprehen- 
sive sense of our world. Without attempting an exhaustive account, I 
hope to suggest something of the nature of metaphysical interpreta- 
tion, its scope, its method, its aim, its relation to science, and of how 
we check on the adequacy of a system of interpretation. By metaphysi- 
cal interpretation, in general, I have in mind explanation or analysis 
in terms of the categories, or fundamental concepts, of a world view. 
A metaphysical interpretation of any problematic feature of our world 
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has been given when we can indicate the place of this feature in the 
conceptual framework of a world view. With Stephen C. Pepper? and 
Dorothy M. Emmet? I think that such a world view centers about a 
root metaphor or basic analogy from which a kind of theoretical model 
for the entire range of facts may be drawn. It seems to me clear, more- 
over, that more than one such analogy is worth developing. With 
Whitehead® I hold that the notion of importance or the presupposition 
of importance and the notion of matter-of-fact are crucial ones for any 
attempt to survey the whole of things and that it is the former which 
brings order in the realm of matter-of-fact or which imposes a per- 
spective. Some one fact or cluster of facts seems to a given creative 
thinker to be especially important for an understanding of things in 
general. An insight into the structure of this fact seems to afford a 
master co-ordination of facts. Accordingly, he attempts to spread that 
structure to world wide scope. If it can be given this scope — if, that 
is, it can be applied with precision and without serious inconsistency 
to the illumination of any fact or any range of facts — we have a world 
view with high claim to our thoughtful consideration. 

Perhaps here I should make clear that in spite of my reference to 
root metaphors and my feeling that something akin to poetic — or, 
should I say, scientific? — imagination is involved in the initial in- 
sights of a metaphysical outlook, I do not think of a metaphysical 
system as merely a useful myth. A measure of idealization of key fact 
may enter in, but the idealization is for the sake of more comprehen- 
sive knowledge. 

It may be urged, however, that the procedure which has just been 
outlined is a confusion of what is important for man, or what is im- 
pressive for an individual, with what is existential, or with what char- 
acterizes anything whatsoever. Because one philosopher is impressed 
with the transiency of things or feels that it is important to plan with 
change in mind does not justify holding with a Heraclitus or a Berg- 
son that everything is in change any more than another philosopher’s 
sense of the abiding character of reality justifies the position of a 
Parmenides or a Bradley. Indeed, the critict may continue, ultimate 


*World Hypotheses. * The Nature of Metaphysical Thinking. 

*For example, Modes of Thought, ch. i. 

*See, for example, A. E. Murphy’s essay, “Whitehead and the Method of 
Speculative Philosophy,” in The Philosophy of Alfred North Whitehead, ed. 
P. A. Schilpp, pp. 353-380. 
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importance for the organization of experience around humanly basic 
interests needs to be sharply distinguished from ultimate reality or 
what characterizes everything real. I should agree with the critic that 
the fact that I prefer a key fact or regard it as important does not 
make it a criterion of ultimate reality. The basic question is not 
whether I prefer change, or permanence, or the mechanical, or some 
other fact but rather what viewing the world in terms of these facts 
can do by way of plausible ordering of the rest of the realm of facts. If 
we place ourselves sympathetically within the intellectual framework 
determined by the basic structural features of one of these key facts, 
how far will it take us in the organization of the entire realm of facts 
— in giving what appears, in the light of all the available evidence, to 
be a reasonable ordering of the facts? Does taking the structure of a 
particular fact as basic lead us to regard most of the other facts as 
mere appearances or nonentities, or does it rather illuminate a wide 
range of other facts? If the former, it is relatively inadequate as a 
basis for a world view, and its claim to special significance is in so far 
unjustified. If the latter, it gives greater promise as the basis for a 
world view and has a type of importance which is significant for a 
study of what is. This importance is a matter of its explanatory value 
in the broad sense. It consists not simply in congeniality to tempera- 
mental bias or to individual preference but rather in the aid it offers 
for detailed understanding of the realm of facts. If it helps make clear 
connections which other views have perhaps left opaque or unnoticed 
or if it suggests solutions for philosophical problems difficult or im- 
possible of solution on other views, it gains added corroboration. And, 
on the other hand, of course, if it does not seem especially helpful in 
ordering the facts in a given area or has less suggestiveness for further 
investigation than alternative views, its position is weakened. I might 
add that, even though importance for the organization of experience 
around humanly basic interests is not to be confused with being per- 
vasively characteristic of reality, the fact that interpretation in terms 
of a given set of categories achieves this end is surely not irrelevant 
to its claim to be able to order the totality of facts. 

The kind of check which we can make of our most promising world 
views, however, does not offer conclusive proof for them. This, of 
course, is a difficulty which applies not merely to traditional meta- 
physical systems but also to the model languages proposed by such 
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antimetaphysicians as Carnap and Neurath, and Neurath has an in- 
teresting discussion of some of these difficulties in the first pages of an 
article, “Universal Jargon and Terminology.”® The practice of testing, 
he maintains, depends upon the limitations we give to the respective 
“area” in question, and the more comprehensive the “area,” the more 
difficult it is to compare different “possibilities.”* “Moreover,” he adds, 
building up a Universal Jargon [his name for the model language he proposes 
for general use] needs a comprehensive training, which is connected with an 
alteration of our whole attitude. One is hardly able to apply alternatively an 
empiricist’s language with all its implications and a non-empiricist’s language 
with its implications. What comes from an “experiment” with a modified scien- 


tific language will be analysed by a man who is modified by his “experiment,” 
which is more than an experiment: it performs a kind of self-education.’ 


These are genuine difficulties ; and I am not willing to claim a ready 
solution for them ; but perhaps the long history of metaphysical systems 
provides somewhat more basis for dealing with them than the rela- 
tively short history of the search for a universal jargon of Neurath’s 
type affords. Metaphysicians have long been aware of the fact that 
discussions of different metaphysical views are likely to be colored by 
the metaphysical preconceptions of the one discussing them, and any 
survey of the relative merits of different views may reflect this too. For 
that matter, it may be clear to you that the present discussion reflects 
my pragmatic or contextualistic leanings. At any rate, metaphysicians 
have learned to identify interpretative biases, and they have had an 
opportunity to see how well certain modes of interpretation stand up 
under centuries of criticism. Some teachers of philosophy, moreover, 
seem to have developed considerable skill in this difficult art. 

Though the long period of criticism I referred to a moment ago has 
served to eliminate a good many world views from serious consider- 
ation, it has not succeeded in narrowing the field down conclusively 
to one view. Indeed, it seems to me to suggest that claims to indubita- 
ble certainty for any position are quite dubious. Where does this leave 
us? It seems to me to leave us with the sort of tentative approach 
characteristic of the wider scientific theories. Unless we are willing to 
claim an immediate guarantee of the certainty of some view —a claim 
which seems to me to go beyond the evidence — we marshal circum- 


° Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, N.S., XLI (1940-1941), 127-148. 
* Ibid., p. 129. * Ibid., p. 131. 
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stantial evidence after the manner of an investigator attempting to 
solve a crime — except that we attempt it on a world wide scale. Each 
evidential item adds support or the reverse according as it fits or does 
not fit a given pattern of interpretation — according as it has or has 
not a precise and plausible place in the ordering delineated by our 
view. The fact that metaphysical interpretations remain hypothetical 
in character, as such philosophers as H. N. Lee and Pepper have main- 
tained, does not mean that all of these hypotheses are of equal weight. 
Some offer a far more adequate interpretation than others. Meta- 
physicians may differ with reference to which hypothesis is more 
adequate, and much has been made of their differences; but there 
would be scant question among contemporary metaphysicians that the 
world view of Thales and the Milesians is far less adequate than that 
of, say, Aristotle, or Democritus, or Hegel, or Dewey — whatever mis- 
givings they may have concerning the views of this second group of 
philosophers. Any one of this latter set of views derives corroboration 
from diverse evidential items which do not seem to support Thales. 
Each one of them seems to explain the facts better than does the water 
hypothesis. And, while on this matter of agreement, I might add my 
suspicion that contemporary metaphysicians would agree that the 
basic outlook of a Carnap or a Neurath offers something a good deal 
more adequate in the way of a world view than the writings of Comte. 

It may be suggested, however, that the reason for the failure to 
arrive at some one well established world view is not the difficulty of 
getting at the facts on this scale. It is rather that the metaphysician is 
not concerned with factual questions. The outstanding peculiarity of 
metaphysical difference, it may be claimed, is that the differing meta- 
physicians agree on all the facts —a claim sometimes made perhaps 
on the assumption that metaphysical differences are inconsequential 
and arbitrary. John Wisdom is one who holds that metaphysicians are 
not concerned with iactual questions. In an article, “Metaphysics and 
Verification, I’’® he maintains that in asking a metaphysical question 
you are asking something on which no expert can help you. You al- 
ready have all the relevant facts. “What you are asking for is a decision 
and the reasons for it in the sense in which reasons can be offered for a 
decision (by barristers for and against). But these as a matter of fact 


* Mind, N.S., XLVII (October, 1938), 452-408. 
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you have already set out.’’® The question is one of whether one set of 
facts, say X-facts, is to be identified with another set of Y-facts. So 
interpreted, Wisdom asserts that “metaphysical paradoxes appear no 
longer as crude falsehoods about how language is actually used, but as 
penetrating suggestions as to how it might be used so as to reveal 
what, by the actual use of the language, is hidden. And metaphysical 
platitudes appear as timely reminders of what is revealed by the actual 
use of language and would be hidden by the new.”?° I am pleased to 
find this support for my belief that metaphysics may offer penetrating 
suggestions about matters which might otherwise be hidden. I agree, 
moreover, that there is pretty clearly an element of persuasion or 
decision in a world view, and I am convinced that the terminology 
used in setting forth a view is frequently of crucial importance; but 
the linguistic considerations seem to me to grow out of basic inter- 
pretations of the facts. The linguistic usages are likely to parallel and 
reflect more fundamental differences regarding the nature of a fact. 
Languages are developed to deal with some subject matter. Determin- 
ing that something is a fact is usually far easier than securing agree- 
ment on its relevance or its significance or on what a fact is. The 
agreement on all the facts as between different world views — if one 
takes the full range of facts — I think has been greatly exaggerated. It 
does not seem to me that the Hegelian idealist and the Aristotelian 
agree on all the facts but add as a kind of afterthought that the one 
regards them as of the nature of ideas and the other demurs in certain 
respects — the relation between interpretation and what is interpreted 
is more intimate than that; or, if they do agree on the facts, it is on a 
rough common-sense basis with both of them convinced that these 
facts are in need of much further analysis or refinement. The inter- 
pretive attitude and the categories in terms of which facts are inter- 
preted are of crucial significance, and it seems to me far from arbitrary 
which attitude and categories one takes. 

John Dewey, in Philosophy and Civilization, has a passage on the 
quality of persons or historic events which seems to me suggestive of 


the difference different metaphysical interpretations can make. He 
writes : 


We follow, with apparently complete understanding, a tale in which a certain 
quality or character is ascribed to a certain man. But something said causes us 


* Ibid., p. 494. ” Tbid., p. 497. 
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to interject, “Oh, you are speaking of Thomas Jones, I supposed you meant John 
Jones.” Every detail related, every distinction set forth remains just what it was 
before. Yet the significance, the color and weight, of every detail is altered. For 
the quality that runs through them all, that gives meaning to each and binds 
them together, is transformed.” 

In a sense the same common-sense facts are presented to different 
metaphysical interpretations, but the transformation may be far more 
sweeping — so much so that the set of details reported by one inter- 
pretation may be recognizable by advocates of another view only in 
terms of the intermediary common-sense facts. 

In speaking of a world view as offering even hypothetical knowledge, 
however, it may appear to some that I am offering metaphysics as a 
kind of substitute for science. And, it will be asked, is not science far 
more adequate in the field of knowledge than is any metaphysical 
insight and particularly than one which professes to show that science 
somehow falsifies the basic nature of reality? My answer is that I do 
not conceive of metaphysics as a substitute for science or specialized 
knowledge ; and any metaphysics which interprets the results of science 
as illusory has, it seems to me, quite a handicap. I agree that our most 
reliable knowledge is scientific in character, but it is always more or 
less specialized whereas metaphysical interpretations seek expertness 
in things in general. A scientific hypothesis delimits an area and justi- 
fiably, for its purposes, rules out as irrelevant facts from other areas. 
It seeks to illuminate a limited area in terms of methods and techniques 
appropriate to that subject matter ; and the more inclusive the subject 
matter, the greater the similarity to the work of the metaphysicians. 
Metaphysics, on the other hand, tries to include all facts. It has for 
its subject matter the totality of things and understandably has greater 
difficulty in working out precise knowledge of this broader scheme of 
things. An adequate metaphysics, I think, would take account of scien- 
tific knowledge, but it would seek to indicate the place of religion, art, 
play, and any other major interest or activity as well as that of science 
in a wider scheme of things. In so doing, it would, like science, aim 
at consistency and empirical adequacy. Its method is that of critical 
thinking everywhere. If scientific method be thought of in terms of 
some such analysis as Dewey’s steps in a complete act of reflective 
thinking, we may say that the method of metaphysics is scientific in 
this broad sense. Perhaps the most important difference between any 
 *P, 06, 
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one of the sciences and a metaphysics comes in the scope of their re- 
spective subject matters ; and I dare say that such differences in meth- 
od as there may be between metaphysics and the more specialized 
sciences stem from this difference in scope. 

It may be argued, however, that I misstate the case in contrasting 
metaphysics and particular sciences. The contrast rather should be be- 
tween the sciences as a group and metaphysics, and, considered in this 
light, science includes all subject matters. What we need is unification 
of the sciences, not metaphysical interpretation. There is a science, 
actual or possible, for every subject matter ; and all knowledge is thus 
scientific. Anything else claiming cognitive import speaks nonsense. 
Metaphysics accordingly has the choice of duplicating unnecessarily 
what the sciences already provide or of being nonsense from this point 
of view. This, of course, is a familiar positivistic line; and we might 
interrupt at this point to inquire which of the sciences has for its 
subject matter statements or stipulations of the above type. My candi- 
date, and the one which has traditionally handled such questions, is 
metaphysics. It seems to me that any other answer, if offered as more 
than an arbitrary stipulation, is pretty sure to be less inclusive in 
scope. If it is equally inclusive, however, I should regard it as a world 
view to be judged in terms of its handling of the total range of interests 
and activities and not merely in terms of scientific ones. If all activities 
— artistic, religious, or what you will — are to be interpreted as scien- 
tific, I think it is worth noting that the term “scientific” takes on a new 
meaning which is much less clear-cut than its usual meaning. It may 
be further observed that there is a sense in which both the arts and 
religion may claim that nothing is foreign to their domains, and there 
are interesting metaphysical questions regarding their relations to the 
world of science. 

The attack on metaphysical interpretation, however, may take a 
somewhat different form. It may be argued that such interpretation is 
distortive rather than illuminative. Everything is just what it is and 
not something else; and no fact can have any tendency to support or 
conflict with any other fact. In the kingdom of facts all are equally 
facts, and no fact is to be minimized or excluded as the price of pref- 
erential treatment for another. Metaphysical interpretation accordingly 
systematically distorts the facts. If only we would come to the facts 
without metaphysical presuppositions and confine ourselves to logical 
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analysis, we would have a far clearer and much more adequate account 
of the world. This line of argument, it seems to me, makes the highly 
questionable assumption that the facts are given innocent of interpreta- 
tion or that it is a relatively simple matter to single out and eliminate 
any theoretical admixture they may contain; and this, of course, is 
an assumption not limited to the positivists. Most metaphysical the- 
orists probably hold that their categories reveal the facts in their stark 
reality as contrasted with the obviously interpretive material intro- 
duced by the categories of opposing views. Eliminating theory for 
metaphysicians usually means reading out of the facts the interpreta- 
tions of other views. In the light of these considerations common-sense 
facts seem pretty clearly to be mixtures of “fact” and theory, and the 
major philosophical writings with which I am familiar, including those 
which set forth such arguments as the one I have just outlined, do not 
seem to me to offer merely neutral fact. In this connection I have been 
very much interested to note the way in which one generation of posi- 
tivists points out the metaphysical assumptions of an earlier generation 
of positivists — or should I say, pseudo positivists ? — and occasional- 
ly singles out for criticism the metaphysical aspects of contemporary 
members of this school.!* In a way this is more eloquent testimony to 
the lack of neutrality of their facts and analyses than Wick’s able dis- 
cussion of their speculative doctrines in his Metaphysics and the New 
Logic, in which he groups them with Plato, Hegel, and the pragmatists 
in what he calls the holoscopic tradition. 

I incline to agree with Stace that “analysis usually implies specula- 
tive doctrines, however hard the analyst usually fights to show that it 
doesn’t” and that the fact that “analysis always, or at least often, im- 
plies speculative doctrines, should be an important part of any com- 
plete defense of speculative philosophy.’’* In the same article Stace 
declares: “You may call Aristotle’s view an analysis of the individual 
object. But it implies the speculative proposition that all objects in the 
universe are compounded of matter and form. Berkeley’s analysis im- 
plied certain speculative doctrines about the world; so did Hume’s 


analysis of causation. You cannot put a wall around analytic philosophy 
and stay consistently inside it.’’** 
™ See, for example, Gustav Bergmann, “Logical Positivism,” in A History of 


Philosophical Systems, ed. Vergilius Ferm, pp. 471-482. 


*“Can Speculative Philosophy Be Defended?” Philos. Rev., LII (1943), 123. 
% Tbid., p. 123. 
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With reference to the contention that in the kingdom of facts all are 
equally facts, and no fact is to be minimized or excluded as the price 
of preferential treatment for another, two observations are in order. 
In the first place, the advocates of every world view claim to do justice 
to all the facts; but they differ as to what is the due of the various 
facts. I see no reason, however, why their claims should not be exam- 
ined on their merits unless one adopts what J. Loewenberg’® has called 
the a priori principle that the data of common sense must remain 
inviolate. At any rate, a comparison of world views suggests that each 
of them tends to give preferential treatment to some facts, and some 
metaphysicians frankly admit this, which brings me to the second 
observation. Facts are indeed equally factual in the sense that all 
evidence is equally evidence or that all testimony is equally testimony ; 
but would anyone seriously urge that all evidence or testimony is of 
equal weight? It does not seem to me that all testimony in the realm 
of metaphysics is of equal weight either. Though we cannot afford to 
exclude any fact from our reckoning, some facts are more important 
than others for an understanding of the total range of facts. An under- 
standing of these key facts may afford a master of co-ordination of 


facts ; and once more I see no a priori reason for denying this and a 
great deal of empirical evidence in its favor in that theorizing in any 
field seems to involve selection and principles of selection with a con- 
sequent weighting of the facts. 


If it be admitted that the major views give a preferential status to 
some facts, would it not be better to say to the metaphysicians as some 
critics do: “A plague on all your houses! The advantages any one of 
you may have are simply corrections of overemphases of others of your 
kind. I will avoid your slantings and maintain a neutral, impartial 
attitude in the interpretation of all the facts”? But can our antimeta- 
physician maintain a purely neutral attitude in the interpretation of all 
the facts ? That he can avoid the emphases or overemphases of any one 
metaphysics may be granted, but does this mean that he can interpret 
the full range of facts and avoid all metaphysical emphases or biases? 
I doubt it. Procedurally, therefore, it seems to me that this allegedly 
impartial, neutral attitude is likely to be more confusing than helpful. 
For large scale organization of facts some judgments of significance 


* “Artifacts of Reason,” in Reason ({“Univ. Calif. Publ. in Phil.,” Vol. XXI] 
Berkeley, 1939), p. 67. 
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or importance seem to me essential. The facts do not come neatly 
ordered or arranged in their proper systems or tagged with cosmic 
place cards. Hence the so-called impartial, neutral attitude in the 
pursuit of comprehensive wisdom is likely to result in the implicit 
acceptance of the metaphysical assumptions explicitly denied —a re- 
sult we see recorded many times over in the history of philosophy. 
Such implicit assumptions submitted under the guise of neutrality are 
far harder to recognize and allow for than an acknowledged meta- 
physical bias. It seems to me that a more acceptable neutrality may 
be achieved by comparing the various interpretations of the facts and 
trying to see not merely what is distinctive of each, though this is 
important, but also what is common or relatively invariant as between 
them. I may add that because no one point of view seems to us entirely 
satisfactory or adequate does not mean that we must or should seek 
absence of all points of view. Or to vary the figure, the fact that no 
metaphysical system seems fully adequate as a conceptual tool or 
instrument of interpretation — if it be a fact — is hardly the basis for 
abandoning metaphysical technologies in favor of some positivistic 
back-to-simple-fact movement. 

But whether or not metaphysical interpretation is inescapable, which 
of the major divisions of philosophy is free from it? Not philosophy of 
religion, ethics, aesthetics, general theory of value, theory of knowl- 
edge, logic, or philosophy of science. The writings of philosophers in 
all these areas give evidence of metaphysical assumptions. Even those 
who see in their own position a logic or an epistemology or an aesthet- 
ics without ontology find that the positions of others in the field are 
loaded with metaphysical assumptions; and the latter group may 
speak of the pragmatic or naturalistic outlook of the former. For that 
matter, metaphysical assumptions have played an important role in 
many fields other than philosophy. It may be, of course, that those 
philosophers who assert that this simply illustrates the pervasive mis- 
use of language are right ; but even so, understanding of the literature 
of the field of philosophy is facilitated by interpretation in terms of the 
categories of various world views ; and much of the history of philoso- 
phy would be a closed book without such interpretations. I incline to 
think therefore that, instead of limiting our philosophic endeavors to 
attempting to show the meaninglessness of works not developed in 
terms of our particular categories or our particular “language,” we 
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might profitably devote some time to trying to see if interpretation in 
terms of the categories of another world view does not render apparent 
the meaning of these works and perhaps add to our comprehensive 
understanding of the world. 


LEWIS E. HAHN 


Washington University 








INDEPENDENT QUESTIONS 
IN ETHICAL THEORIES’ 


G. E. MOORE, in the preface to Principia Ethica, suggests that the 
difficulties and disagreements in ethics may be mainly due “to the 
attempt to answer questions without first discovering precisely what 
question it is which you desire to answer.” The result, he says, is that 
philosophers “are constantly endeavoring to prove that ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ 
will answer questions to which neither answer is correct, owing to the 
fact that what they have in their minds is not one question, but several.” 

A further result, we may add, is that in many instances there has 
been an illusory appearance of conflict among ethical theories which 
are really compatible with each other. The illusion arises because of 
failure to note that the theories in question provide answers to inde- 
pendent questions. Two theories may differ either because they offer 
different answers to one or more questions or because one theory is 
concerned with a question or questions not dealt with by the other. 
If these questions are independent, the theories are mutually compati- 
ble in spite of the fact that each has something different to say. 

One such apparent conflict, whose illusory character has been re- 
cently noted, is that between the theories concerned with the right- 
ness of acts performed (or that may be performed) and those con- 
cerned with the moral value of the performance of them in so far as 
this value arises from the motive. As Ross has said, these two types of 
theory “have been at cross purposes because they have failed to notice 
that they are talking about different things.”? Thus the Kantian doc- 
trine that to have moral worth an act must be done from respect for 
duty is independent of the question in what one’s duty consists and is 
therefore compatible with any answer to the latter question, whether 
it. be. that provided by the hedonistic utilitarians, or that of G. E. 
Moore, or whatever it may be. 


* Read with omissions at the Forty-ninth Annual Meeting of the Western 
Division of the American Philosophical Association, Northwestern University, 
May 3, 1951. 

? Sir W. David Ross, The Right and the Good (Oxford, 1930), p. 156. 
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Of the various questions with which ethical theories have generally 
been concerned, some are questions of what I shall call “ethics proper,” 
some are questions of logic or epistemology, some are questions of 
semantics, and some are questions of psychology. In most cases it will 
be found that an answer to a question of one of these kinds is inde- 
pendent of answers to questions of the other kinds. 

“Ethics proper” attempts to answer such questions as “What kinds of 
act are right ?” “What kinds of act are wrong ?” “What ought I to do?” 
“In what does my duty consist ?” The logical and epistemological ques- 
tions might be worded, “How can I discover what I ought to do?” 
“What is the valid procedure to follow in reaching moral judgments ?” 
“Ts knowledge of objective truth in moral matters possible, and, if so, 
how can it be attained ?” The semantical questions deal with the mean- 
ings of ethical terms, such as “good,” “right,” and “duty.” The psycho- 
logical questions are of two main types. Those of the first type deal 
with the psychology of human nature generally or, more specifically, 
with the psychology of motivation. Those of the second type have to 
do with the psychology of the moral judgment. They inquire concern- 
ing the nature of the psychological processes by which the moral judg- 
ments of most people are, as a matter of fact, ordinarily formed. The 
question might be put: “How does it come about that the ordinary 
person holds the moral beliefs that he holds?” All of these questions 
have been considered to some extent in ethical writings. 

It would seem that a proper classification of ethical theories, as of 
other things, should proceed on a single fundamentum divisionis. This 
might be the type of question with which they principally deal. They 
would then be classified as psychological, semantical, epistemological, 
etc. Then, while theories falling within any one group might compete 
with each other in answering a common question, theories falling in 
different groups would be, generally speaking, mutually compatible — 
provided, of course, that each confines itself to questions of the type 
that distinguishes the group. 

Actually, however, we find no single fundamentum divisionis in the 
classification of ethical theories, and the theories themselves are not 
restricted to one type of question. A classification commonly offered 
lists, as if they were co-ordinate, rationalism, intuitionism, self-realiza- 
tionism, utilitarianism, and approbationism. The names “rationalism” 
and “intuitionism” suggest epistemologies. If these theories are well 
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named, they answer the question how moral truths may be discovered. 
But, while they do have something to say about this, they also have 
something to say about the ethical question, “What ought I to do?” 
Recent approval theories are chiefly concerned with the psychological 
question, “How does the typical specimen of the genus Homo come 
to reach his moral opinions?” but some of them also become involved 
with semantical questions about the meanings of ethical words. Utili- 
tarianism and possibly self-realizationism provide answers to the ques- 
tion of ethics proper, but there is a great deal of confusion here, es- 
pecially with regard to utilitarianism, which has gotten badly mixed 
up with semantics. 

One might suppose that the types of theory in this list are conflict- 
ing alternatives, of which the acceptance of any one commits one to 
the rejection of all the rest. Now it may well be the case that one can- 
not combine all the assertions that are associated with one type of 
theory with all the assertions associated with another, but it may 
nevertheless be possible to combine the answer given by one type of 
theory to one type of question with the answer given by another type 
of theory to another type of question. One can combine, for example, 


the utilitarian answer to the ethical question with an intuitionist epis- 
temology. This is precisely what is done by Sidgwick. Hume combines 
a utilitarian ethics with an approbative epistemology. If the doctrines 
actually held were split up and restricted to one kind of question each, 


they could be recombined in almost any fashion without internal 
contradiction. 


I say “almost any fashion,” for I have one qualification to make at 
this point, and others will be noted later.? Answers have been given 
to some of these questions — very bad answers, it seems to me — 
which have the effect, not of answering other kinds of questions, but 
of eliminating them. One of these is the semantical doctrine that ethical 
symbols are meaningless. If this view is correct, all questions of the 
logic and epistemology of ethics, as well as those of ethics proper, 
must be brushed aside. There can be no question about what I ought to 
do, or how I can find this out, if the statement that I ought to do so- 
and-so has no significance. The epistemological position that the right- 
ness or wrongness of each particular act is known immediately by 
intuition would remove the need for logic. So also would the ethical 
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position that I ought always to do just what I am told. Aside, however, 
from such cases as these, it will be generally found that an answer to 
one type of question involves no commitment with reference to the 
others. 

I shall cite two cases of confusion due to failure to notice the 
independence of questions of the different kinds. In the first case an 
attempt is made to deduce an ethical conclusion from a semantical 
premise; in the second the argument begins with a psychological 
premise and from it seeks to establish a semantical conclusion with 
devastating consequences for ethical epistemology and ethics. 

Utilitarianism is, in its basic intention, a doctrine of ethics proper. 
The utilitarian wishes to tell me what I ought to do. He wants me to 
understand that I have a moral obligation to do whatever I can to 
augment the happiness of people generally, and that this is the one 
supreme duty, to which all others are merely contributory. Thus he is 
a moral teacher and reformer. Unfortunately, however, some utili- 
tarians, in the effort to persuade others to accept this doctrine and 
this duty, have contrived bad analytic arguments based on the se- 
mantical premise that the term “right act” means “the possible act 
which will do the most to augment the general happiness.” Now if this 
were the actual meaning of the term “right act” — which it is not — 
the definition would be correct and hence sound semantics; but no 
ethical conclusion would follow from it. Whether I have an obligation 
to perform the “right act” in that sense is just the question at issue, 
and it would remain as far as ever from being settled. 

These arguments attempt to establish an ethical conclusion by means 
of invalid inference from a false semantical premise. The impossibility 
of proving utilitarianism in this way is well known. The error involved 
has been called “the naturalistic fallacy.” It consists in taking a nor- 
mative term, redefining it so as to assign to it a descriptive meaning, 
then predicating it in its original normative sense of the assigned 
definiens, thereby apparently reaching by mere analysis what is in fact 
a synthetic ethical principle. But although it is well known that we 
cannot prove the utilitarian principle in this way, it is not, perhaps, 
quite so well recognized that, when the definition has been set aside 
and the argument refuted, utilitarianism has not been disproved. It is 
no more valid to infer that the utilitarian principle is false from the 
premise that the term “right act” does not mean “the possible act that 
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would do the most to augment the general happiness” than it is valid 
to infer that the utilitarian principle is true from the premise that this 
is the meaning of that term. The negative argument commits the 
naturalistic fallacy in reverse. We might call it the “counternaturalistic 
fallacy.” Both fallacies stem from the same confusion — the assump- 
tion that an ethical proposition can be established by inference from 
a proposition about the meaning of a term. 

The argument of A. J. Ayer in Language, Truth and Logic against 
what he calls utilitarianism is noteworthy in this connection. If taken 
by itself, it appears to be a remarkably clear example of this counter- 
naturalistic fallacy. While claiming to be an attack against utilitarian- 
ism, it argues from a semantical assertion about what ethical terms do 
not mean. In view of the context, however, it may be more accurate to 
call it a misinterpretation of the utilitarian principle. Whichever way it 
is taken, it is symptomatic of the general confusion under considera- 
tion. This is what Ayer says: 

We cannot agree that to call an action right is to say that of all actions possible 
in the circumstances it would cause, or be likely to cause, the greatest happiness, 
or the greatest balance of pleasure over pain, or the greatest balance of satisfied 
over unsatisfied desire, because we find that it is not self-contradictory to say 
that it is sometimes wrong to perform the action which would actually or prob- 
ably cause the greatest happiness, or the greatest balance of pleasure over pain, 
or of satisfied over unsatisfied desire. And since it is not self-contradictory to 
say that some pleasant things are not good, or that some bad things are desired, 


it cannot be the case that the sentence “x is good” is equivalent to “x is pleasant,” 
or to “x is desired.’”* 


So far so good. But notice the next sentence: “And to every other 
variant of utilitarianism with which I am acquainted the same objec- 
tion can be made.” I am tempted to add: every other variant of utili- 
tarianism except that which construes it as being what it really is, 
namely, a doctrine of ethics! As an ethical proposition the utilitarian 
principle can no more be refuted by pointing out that its denial involves 
no self-contradiction than one could refute the descriptive proposition, 
“Socrates has a snub nose,” by noting that it would not be self- 
contradictory to say that Socrates does not have a snub nose. 
~ But Ayer does not construe utilitarianism as a doctrine of ethics. 
He is one of the few writers who clearly draws the distinctions I have 
been speaking of. Hence it is not strictly correct to say that Ayer 


* Alfred J. Ayer, Language, Truth and Logic (New York, 1936), pp. 153-154. 
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commits the counternaturalistic fallacy. He is not trying to set up any 
ethical conclusion since, for him, that would be meaningless. Rather, 
we should say that he misconstrues an ethical doctrine as being a 
semantical one, or that he confuses the reader by assigning to a mere 
definition a name which is universally associated with an ethical posi- 
tion. For whatever Bentham and the Mills may have said about the 
meanings of ethical terms, it is obvious that they were not concerned, 
as utilitarians, merely to define terms, but that they wished to pro- 
nounce an ethical judgment. Bentham wished to establish the ethical 
proposition that Parliament had a moral duty to pass laws to alleviate 
the plight of the British working class that resulted from the Indus- 
trial Revolution. And Stuart Mill wished to proclaim the duty of 
society to provide education and medical care for larger numbers of 
people. Sidgwick considered the utilitarian principle to be a synthetic 
proposition known by intuition — not an analysis of the meaning of a 
term. 

We come now to the second case. There is a type of so-called ethical 
theory which is concerned with the psychology of the ethical judg- 
ment. Proponents of this type of theory marshal a vast array of anthro- 
pological and sociological data pertaining to the moral reactions of 
people throughout history and the world. From these data a conclusion 
is drawn as to the causes which impel people to make the moral judg- 
ments which they make. A typical conclusion — that of Westermarck 
—is that moral judgments arise from two alleged emotions, called 
moral approval and moral disapproval. Whether this is sound psy- 
chology, or whether this conclusion is warranted by the evidence, is a 
question which I pass over as not being relevant here. In any case, 
the study of anthropological data with a view to reaching conclusions 
in moral psychology is a perfectly legitimate undertaking. Trouble 
arises, however, when the conclusions reached are called an ethical 
theory and become confused with answers to questions of a different 
sort. The chief victims of this kind of confusion are the sociologists 
and anthropologists themselves, who make these investigations. For 
they are seldom content to stay within the bounds of moral psychology. 
They assert propositions about the epistemology of ethical judgments, 
the meaning of ethical terms, and sometimes what is actually right and 


wrong, on the false assumption that these are implied by their dis- 
coveries. 
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We must distinguish between inquiry into the psychological causes 
which make the average man believe what he does on moral issues and 
inquiry into the logical and epistemological principles which govern 
the attainment of knowledge of right and wrong. As regards non- 
normative questions the distinction between logic and the psychology 
of belief is clear. If we want to know the nature of, let us say, fire, it 
is obvious that the correct method of investigation is mot to study all 
the various beliefs about fire that have been held by people of all races 
and in all cultures since the dawn of history and to inquire into the 
causes of these beliefs. There is an obvious difference between the 
study of the causes of beliefs about fire and the study of the nature of 
fire itself, or of the logic of valid inferences about fire, or the epistemol- 
ogy of our knowledge of fire, or of the meaning of the word “fire.” 
Nevertheless, evidence that moral beliefs are produced or affected by 
emotions or folkways or cultural patterns or some other such cause is 
offered as proof of propositions about what is right, what is wrong, 
how this is to be found out, or what these terms mean, with no regard 
for the distinction between actual and valid procedure in the establish- 
ment of the beliefs. 

It is sometimes said that logic is a science at second remove, mean- 
ing that first the scientist discovers truth and afterwards the logician 
observes and describes the methods and techniques which the scientist 
has used. From this it might seem to follow that logic is, after all, a 
kind of psychology : the logician studies the psychology of the scientist 
in his laboratory. He seeks to discover what psychological processes 
produced the beliefs in the scientist’s mind. I am not sure that this is a 
correct account of the nature of logic, but, supposing that it is and 
that it is urged as an objection to the sharp distinction I am making 
between logic and psychology, it is important to note that the logician 
exercises selection among the beliefs. He considers not mere beliefs as 
such but those which constitute instances of our most certain and 
impressive knowledge. Before any mental processes can be regarded 
as significant for logic, their effectiveness as means to the attainment 
of truth must have been reasonably well established. The logician dis- 
tinguishes the causes of true belief from those of error or false opinion. 
No such distinction is made by the anthropologist or sociologist who 
studies the moral opinions of mankind. Hence his study is simply 
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moral psychology and must be distinguished from the logic and epis- 
temology of ethics. 

It is, I take it, a well established fact of psychology that our beliefs 
or judgments are affected by our feelings and emotions. In general, 
the effect is such as to hinder knowledge. It may be the case, as some 
have claimed, that man’s deepest spiritual insights have come in mo- 
ments of strong feeling and would not have come otherwise, but for 
the most part the effect of emotion on knowledge is detrimental. It 
hampers clear analysis, blinds us to relevant facts, and stands in the 
way of the rational criticism of our prejudices. This applies not only 
to moral beliefs but to factual ones as well. For instance, many people 
believe that the doctrine of organic evolution is false because they feel 
dislike for it. There are people who feel repugnance toward certain 
animals, such as mice, bats, snakes, and toads, and are led by their 
feelings to attribute to these animals various noxious functions. But it 
would be absurd to argue that bats or toads must really be harmful on 
the ground that some people are inclined to shriek at the sight of one. 
Similarly, groups of people become emotionally conditioned toward a 
given political leader, and their emotions affect their judgment of that 
leader and of the measures for which he stands ; but we recognize that, 
to the extent to which this occurs, the judgment is biased. In statecraft 
no less than in zoology it is recognized that feelings, far from being 
evidence of the truth of what they impel us to believe, tend rather to 
make us blind to evidence and to cloud our perception of truth. 

Emotion hinders knowledge, and, conversely, knowledge frees us 
from emotion. The more knowledge we attain in a given field, the less 
are our judgments in that field emotionally determined. Emotions play 
the largest role in those matters of which, although they are important 
to us, we are most ignorant. It has been said that a man will think 
with his cerebrum in the field in which he has been specially trained 
but will think with his viscera once he gets outside it.5 A physician will 
think rationally about health but emotionally about economics. An 
economist will think rationally about economics but emotionally about 
health. A theologian is likely to be emotional in matters pertaining to 
business and a business man in matters pertaining to politics. In each 
of these fields, as knowledge and training increases, the influence of 
emotion diminishes. 
~ © The writer is indebted to Peter Odegard. 
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There is no reason to doubt that this is the case also in morals. The 
more knowledge we gain of the likely effects of a given mode of con- 
duct, the more apt we become to appraise it rationally instead of mere- 
ly giving voice to our feelings. Emotions have played perhaps their 
greatest role in the ordinary man’s moral judgments in matters per- 
taining to sex. So great is their influence in this area that these judg- 
ments provide impressive evidence in support of Ayer’s contention 
that an ethical sentence is an expression of feeling and nothing more. 
But sexual matters have remained, until very recently, objects of no- 
torious ignorance. The specialist of today, who has knowledge and 
training in this field, is far more rational. 

The proponents of the emotion theory of the moral judgment derive 
much of their evidence from the beliefs of people who have very little 
knowledge on which to draw in forming their opinions. A great deal 
of this evidence, incidentally, has to do with matters pertaining to sex. 
It is therefore not surprising that they find that the moral judgments 
of their subjects are largely the products of emotion. If they had chosen 
as their subjects only persons with extensive knowledge of the fields 
in which the judgments are made, there might have been a different 
result. 

The investigation of the moral psychology of Homo sapiens must 
not, then, be confused with the attempt to discover what really is right 
and what is wrong, or with the determination of the validity of pro- 
cedures to be used in this attempt. The discovery that the moral opin- 
ions of the typical specimen of mankind are reflections of his emotions, 
or of his cultural upbringing, or of anything else is no evidence against 
the doctrine that we ought to maximize an alleged nonnatural quality 
called “good,” or to maximize the general happiness, or to strive for 
pleasure or self-realization, or any other teaching regarding what we 
ought to do. 

In stressing the independence of psychological and ethical proposi- 
tions, I am not saying that facts have no relevance at all for duties. 
What a man ought to do in a particular situation depends on what 
that situation is and what, given the situation, he is able to do. It 
cannot be one’s duty to do something he cannot do. Therefore, ethics 
proper is dependent on psychology and other descriptive sciences to 
the extent that a moral judgment may prescribe as a duty only what 
is humanly possible. For instance, it could not be a duty to promote 
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the general happiness if people were incapable of attaining any degree 
of happiness under any achievable conditions or if no voluntary act 
could possibly augment anybody’s happiness. What rules ought gen- 
erally to be followed in order to realize given ends can be decided only 
in the light of empirical knowledge of the probable effects of observing 
the rules. However, even if no effective means were discovered for 
attaining a given end, ethics could still hold that this end is good, 
meaning that it would be a duty to promote it if it were possible to do 
so. 

I shall add just a concluding note on the independence of ethics 
proper and ethical epistemology. A doctrine that I ought to do so-and- 
so does not imply or presuppose any particular view of how I know 
that I ought to do it. The historical confusion of ethics and episte- 
mology is illustrated by the use of the label “intuitionism” for the 
doctrine that a great many moral rules (“One ought to keep his 
promises” ; “One ought to pay his debts” ; “One ought to be grateful 
for favors” ; etc.) are ultimate and irreducible principles of duty. To 
assert that a multitude of such rules are binding each in its own right 
(rather than being derived from a higher principle) is to take a 
position in ethics. This position could appropriately be called “plural- 
ism” since it asserts a plurality of independent principles. It would not 
matter, as far as the ethical position is concerned, whether these prin- 
ciples are supposed to be known by intuition, pure reason, sense ex- 
perience, divine revelation, or nobody knows how. The name “intui- 
tionism,” on the other hand, would be more appropriately applied to 
the epistemological! position that ultimate ethical principles are known 
by intuition ; and it would not matter, as far as this position is con- 
cerned, what the principles thus intuitively known are, or whether 
their number is one, two, or a thousand. The same could be said of 
pure rationalism and of any other epistemological doctrine. A utili- 
tarian in ethics is a pure rationalist in epistemology if he holds that 
the truth of the utilitarian principle of duty is known by pure reason. 
He is an intuitionist if he holds, with Sidgwick, that it is known by 
intuition. And so on. And if he should decide to spend a spare moment 
dabbling in moral psychology, he might or might not explain the fact 
that most people are not utilitarians as being the effect of the pernicious 
influence of their emotions, or of their cultural environment. 


University of Cincinnati Ss. S. S. BROWNE 
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AN AMBIGUITY IN PROFESSOR SIMON’S 
PHILOSOPHY OF DEMOCRATIC 


GOVERNMENT 


HIS! is an important book, a formidable treatise on political 

philosophy which may well influence political thought and prac- 
tice beyond the limits of the academic audience to which such works 
are ordinarily confined. As Professor Kerwin observes in a fore- 
word, “The need for a philosophy that shows democracy to be firmly 
grounded on rational principles — this need is apparent.”? Philosophy 
of Democratic Government is the second of a series of volumes issued 
by the Charles R. Walgreen Foundation in the hope of helping people 
everywhere “to understand the foundations of democracy and to realize 
that this system stands on those principles that are necessary to 
maintain human dignity.”* Professor Simon brings to this assign- 
ment firm convictions and impressive learning. Those who work their 
way through his closely reasoned chapters, “The General Theory of 
Government,” “Democratic Freedom,” “Sovereignty in Democracy,” 
“Democratic Equality,” and “Democracy and Technology,” will not 
only be better informed as to the major doctrines of the philosophy 
for which he speaks but also wiser for the just and penetrating way 
in which he frequently applies it to a variety of contemporary problems. 
In this way his book does genuinely further our understanding of the 
foundations of democracy and fulfill so far the hopes of the Walgreen 
Foundation. 


It is not, however, for its judicious learning that Philosophy of 
Democratic Government will be chiefly read and valued. Its central 
theme is the nature and justification of authority in a democracy. This 
is a present issue of more than scholarly concern in America and what 
Professor Simon has to say about it has a pertinence to such concern 
that the discerning will not fail to see. Authority, he tells us, has essen- 


*Yves R. Simon, Philosophy of Democratic Government (Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1951). All further page citations refer to this book. 
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tial functions to perform in a democracy and “considered in its essen- 
tial functions authority is neither a necessary evil nor a lesser good 
nor a lesser evil nor the consequence of any evil or deficiency — it is, 
like nature and society, unqualifiedly good.”* The moral ground of 
such authority, its ethical substance, lies in the power of the authorities, 
in virtue of their political status as agents of the common good, to 
“bind the consciences” of the governed.5 There is, as Professor Simon 
recognizes, a “common opinion which sets in opposition authority and 
democracy and, more generally, authority and freedom.”® And there 
is a theory, “a certain perversion of democratic thought and emotion,” 
which “endeavors to eliminate the substance of authority and blames 
as authoritarian every procedure in which authority asserts its genuine 
nature.” This theory “destroys authority without burdening itself with 
the common paradoxes of anarchy.”* One main objective of this book 
is to expose and refute it, and to correct the common opinion by show- 
ing that “with regard to the essential functions of authority, there 
is no conflict whatsoever between authority and liberty. The more 
definitely a community is directed toward its common good and pro- 
tected from disunity in its common action, the more perfect and the 
more free it is.”* 

These quotations, as will later be seen, need some qualification and 
interpretation if justice is to be done to the subtlety of Professor 
Simon’s philosophy. But they indicate the aspect of his work most 
likely to command the attention of practical men. “Authority” is a 
large, loose word of many uses. Under the pressure of current political 
conflict it has been called on to function increasingly as a term of 
praise and justification. “Authority” here refers to something that 
many earnest men want more of, for themselves or those in whom 
they put their political faith, for the proper governing of men. In this 
usage, however, it sometimes collides disturbingly with “liberty” and 
even with “democracy,” in their familiar use. A convincing demonstra- 
tion that no such collision need occur, that authority in its essential 
functions is in full accord with liberty, rightly understood, would 
clear the conscience and confirm the purpose of many now concerned 
to direct the American community to its common good and protect it 
from disunity in its common action by methods not traditionally as- 


*P. s9. *P. 139. * Pp. 140-141. 
5 Pp. 145 ff. 7 Pp. 142-143. 
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sociated in common opinion or liberal philosophy with the defense of 
democratic freedom. 

Professor Simon’s book is an impressive contribution to our current 
reassessment of democratic doctrine precisely because it is so obvious- 
ly not designed for purposes of propaganda but is directed throughout 
to a vindication on moral grounds of the rational foundations of democ- 
racy. To attack it as “totalitarian” would be not only unfair but 
foolish. To dismiss it as authoritarian and therefore undemocratic 
would be question-begging, since it is just the place of authority in a 
democracy that it challenges us, on rational grounds, to reconsider and 
to understand. If its reasons are sound and adequate, as they purport 
to be, then its conclusions are justified and merit the political influ- 
ence they may come to have. If they are not, then it is the business of 
those who question them to show, if they can, where this inadequacy 
lies. This, in what follows, I propose to do. 

Summarily stated, my thesis will be this. The central doctrines of 
Professor Simon’s vindication of authority are open to an interpreta- 
tion in which they are both true and timely. They emphasize an aspect 
of the truth about democracy to which pragmatic liberalism has done 
less than justice and whose clear reaffirmation would be a welcome 
contribution to responsible moral judgment in political affairs. But, 
while they may be so interpreted, it is by no means clear that they 
will in fact be thus understood. The language of their presentation 
allows, and seems sometimes to invite, a different reading, and with it 
an apology for an exercise of authority appropriate neither to the 
moral justification of democracy nor to the procedures of its reliable 
operation. Hence, as it stands, this philosophy is ambiguous in state- 
ment and equivocal in its political implications. The crucial instance 
of such ambiguity is the doctrine of the “binding of consciences” as a 
power essential to the proper exercise of political authority. Does this 
mean that in a democracy, as in any organized political community, 
there is a moral obligation to political obedience — that citizens are 
bound in conscience to obey the commands of the agents and agencies 
of government in those acts that fall within the proper limits of politi- 
cal control? Or does it mean that the moral recognition of an obliga- 
tion as binding is itself an act of obedience to authority and as such 
properly subject to the command of those whose status confers on them 
the power to bind the consciences of their fellows? Professor Simon’s 
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moral reasons go a long way toward substantiating the former claim, 
but it is to the latter that his conclusions, as he states them, seem at 
times to lend their philosophical support. There is a considerable 
difference between the two, a difference of some importance for both 
the theory and the practice of democratic government. It is desirable, 
therefore, that they be quite explicitly distinguished. 

Consider first the exercise of political authority for which substantial 
grounds are offered. The language of the argument is moral. Civil 
government is “defined by a relation to a certain kind of common 
good’’® and what the political authorities can properly command is 
measured by what the good of a community demands of those who 


share responsibly in its activities. The common good demands unity 
of action in public affairs. 


Now unity of action depends upon unity of judgment, and unity of judgment can 
be procured either by way of unanimity or by way of authority, no third possi- 
bility is conceivable. Either we all think that we should act in a certain way, or 
it is understood among us that, no matter how diverse our preferences, we should 
all assent to one judgment and follow the line of action that it prescribes. Whether 
this judgment is uttered by a leading person or by a majority or by a majority 
within a leading minority makes, at this point, little difference. But to submit 
myself to a judgment which does not, or at least may not, express my own view 
of what is to be done is to obey authority.” 
And since, even in a community of virtuous and intelligent men, una- 
nimity of judgment in the selection of means to the common good is 
not to be expected, unity of action requires the operation of authority. 

No less essential, though perhaps less obvious, is the need for author- 
ity to secure the proper intention of the common good. For while all 
virtuous citizens intend the common good formally, those in charge of 
particular goods naturally and properly intend those goods which are 
the object of their particular concern. Hence if the common good is to 
be adequately represented there must be those whose special function 
is to have its “material” intention in their charge. “The primacy of the 
common good demands that those in charge of particular goods should 
obey those in charge of the common good. It is, in the last analysis, as 
simple as that.”!* 

The essential correlate of authority is obedience. It is on this point 
that Professor Simon’s own theory is most emphatic. The commands 
of those in authority are to be obeyed not because the individual com- 
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manded approves of them, or would have made a similar decision if it 
had been his business to do so, but because he is so ordered by those 
who, in virtue of their political status, are empowered to decide and to 
command. Proud thinkers have at times denied this and have affirmed 
instead what Professor Simon calls the “coach driver” theory accord- 
ing to which “citizens are their own masters and obey but themselves.” 
On such a theory, as he expounds it, 

authority belongs not to the leaders, but to the led....Jn so far as the governing 
person is considered a leader, his is a leadership without authority. Because he is, 
in a way, leader, he seems to have the power of directing judgments and wills, of 
binding consciences — in short, he seems to exercise authority. ...In truth, how- 
ever, authority remains in the hands of the governed, since it is only by virtue 


of their will and of the missions given to persons of their own choice that the 
government exercises leadership.” 


This is the philosophy of democratic government that Professor 
Simon sets in opposition to his own, and whose demolition prepares 
the way for the vindication of conscience binding that follows. It is 
not very difficult to demolish. It would not work even in a direct 
democracy. For even there unanimity could not be counted on and 
where wills and judgments differ some authoritative decision must 


prevail. So long as my opinion agreed with the majority I might 
imagine that I obeyed only myself. But 


what am I going to do the day I find myself in the minority? I may refuse to 
obey the law that I did not approve and declare myself a rebel; but then it will 
be clear that I have always been a rebel. A conspicuous rebel as a member of a 
minority, I was always a rebel when I was a member of a majority or of a 
unanimous assembly, since, even then, I was determined to disobey whenever I 
should happen to disagree. I was never a law-abiding citizen; I never abided by 
the law except by accident.” 


This theory “flatters an instinct of disobedience from which no human 
heart is entirely free”?* and, if consistently applied, would lead to the 
destruction of society by secession.'® 


What is the alternative? Evidently that the citizen should obey the 
law, whether or not it coincides with his own preferences or opinions, 
because it is the law, and those who make and enforce it have authority 
to command that he comply with their decisions. “A citizen is con- 
sidered law-abiding if, and only if, he considers his obligation inde- 
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pendent from his personal opinion.” The content of this obligation 
is provided by the decision of those who command him; what they 
decide, in the exercise of their lawful functions, is what, as subject to 
their authority, he is obliged to do. To submit, even when I disagree, 
is the essence of obedience. 

The essential characteristics of political authority, as thus elicited, 
are these. It is a power of deciding and commanding which belongs to 
the officers and agencies of government in virtue of their legal status, 
a power whose exercise, within the limits of its legitimate operation, 
“binds” the governed to obedience. There is a vast difference between 
a monarchy, an oligarchy, and a democracy in the location of this 
power to reach decisions, but none in the obligation of the governed, 
when the decisions have been reached and commands issued, to con- 
form their conduct to them. For only thus, in default of universal 
agreement on both ends and means, can a political community attain 
the unity of action essential to its common life. This is not the whole 
truth about the nature of political authority but, thus interpreted, it is 
an essential truth. A common opinion, or a liberal philosophy, that 
denied it, would so far be in error. 

Moreover, as Professor Simon rightly holds, the claim to political 
obedience is a moral claim which can be justified as such to consciences 
that ask for reasons. It is in such terms that he himself discusses it 
throughout. “On what grounds,” he asks, “do some men claim a right 
to be obeyed ?”’!7 Fear and self-interest will account for some motives 
to political obedience, but not for all, or the most essential. 

Things take place in civil relations, not exceptionally but regularly, as if some 
men had the power of binding the consciences of other men. The factual behavior 
of men in society testifies to the regular operation of an ethical motive of obedi- 
ence. Not only in persons of lofty morality but also in those classified as average 
citizens there is a certain awareness of being obliged to obey public powers, at 
least a vague feeling that, things being what they are, men commonly considered 


as the agents of society have a right to give orders within the limits of their 
legally formulated functions.” 


It is noteworthy that in this passage he describes the right of public 
officials to give orders, as this is acknowledged by the governed, as a 
power of binding consciences. The question asked was about the valid- 
ity of a claim. The answer is in terms of a power over consciences. 
What is this power? 


* Ibid. "P. 206. * Ibid. 
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We are tempted, in the context, to suppose that it is the moral 
cogency of the claim itself which, as addressed to the consciences of 
the governed, elicits a distinctively ethical motive for obedience. If 
this were in fact his meaning, Professor Simon’s argument would be a 
quite straightforward one, though somewhat oddly phrased. The good 
of a political community requires the exercise of authority and war- 
rants the claim of its rulers to obedience in the performance of their 
appropriate functions. The recognition of this claim as morally bind- 
ing enhances the power of public officials because it lends them a moral 
cogency which neither fear nor self-interest could supply. And only 
when this claim and its justification are included in the picture can 
the ground of political authority and the sources of its right to com- 
mand obedience be justly understood. To deny that political officials 
can rightly “bind consciences” would be, on this interpretation, to 
deny that there is a moral obligation to political obedience, that the 
governed are ever bound to obey. It would mean that, from a moral 
standpoint, “civil obedience is but an appearance and an illusion.”!® 
Since this is what Professor Simon holds that the liberal thinkers who 
deny the power of conscience binding are denying, we might perhaps 
suppose that this —the moral obligation to political obedience — is 
what he is maintaining when he affirms, in opposition to their “anarch- 
ic” doctrine, “the ethical substance of authority and obedience.””° If 
so, his case would be a strong one. 

If this is his doctrine, however, he appears to do less than justice to 
its rational cogency. For as soon as he has offered such conscience 
binding as the very substance of political authority he goes on to 
observe that “the proposition that a man can bind the conscience of 
another man raises a very great difficulty : far from being obvious, it is 
altogether devoid of verisimilitude. This is the very essence of the 
problem which we propose to examine; on the one hand, it seems 
impossible to account for social life without assuming that man can 
bind the conscience of his neighbor ; on the other hand, it is not easy 
to see how a man can ever enjoy such power.” And he later calls 
the power of conscience binding paradoxical and goes on to add that 
“of course, a man cannot do such a thing. God alone can.”* To show 
how it is that political authorities do nonetheless possess this power, 
not in their own right, but by transmission from God and through the 
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“civil multitude” is the function of the “transmission theory” of sover- 
eignty in which the paradox of political conscience binding is supposed 
finally to be resolved. 

But why should it be a paradox, requiring so devious a resolution? 
If the question is about the right of political agents to obedience in 
those matters which it is their public business to decide and adminis- 
ter, then the answer already given seems not merely plausible but quite 
convincing. It justifies a moral claim in the language appropriate to 
such justification, the language of obligation and of common good. As 
a moral reason it is appropriately addressed to the consciences of citi- 
zens in whose behavior an ethical motive for obedience has a significant 
place, who can recognize a moral obligation as a valid claim upon 
their conduct and are concerned to act accordingly. It presents a good 
and sufficient reason for such action. If this kind of rational justifica- 
tion, binding on the conscience of responsible moral agents, were what 
conscience binding meant, then Professor Simon’s description of the 
proposition that affirms it as “altogether devoid of verisimilitude” 
would be hard to understand. 

There is, however, another version of conscience binding to which 
such a characterization could more properly be applied. And it may be 
such a doctrine that our author here has in mind. There is much in his 
treatment of the subject that suggests it. This would be the theory that 
the moral authority of political officials is a kind of political authority 
over consciences — a power to command the conformity of individual 
moral judgment, as an act of political obedience, to the “public reason 
and will” of the powers that be.2 The binding of consciences would 
then be their “direction” by official fiat. If it is thus that political 
authority directs the wills and judgments of the governed then the 
acknowledgment by conscience of an obligation to political obedience 
would be itself an instance of such obedience, an act of submission to 
authority, whether the individual’s “personal opinion” agreed there- 
with or not, on the authority of the commanding agent. Such, as Pro- 
fessor Simon has shown, is the obedience that political authority re- 
quires in the field of its legitimate exercise. If the binding of consciences 
were an exercise of such authority in the sphere of conscience, then 


this is the way in which it would properly command the moral assent 
of the governed. 


—_—— 
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If this is the conscience binding referred to, then Professor Simon’s 
verdict on the verisimilitude of its moral pretensions is an under- 
statement. Such a claim is more than a paradox, it is an absurdity. It 
treats the moral obligation to political obedience as a power of the 
authorities over the consciences of the governed — a power that oper- 
ates by command and obedience. As itself an exercise of authority such 
conscience binding presupposes the right of the commanding agent to 
obedience ; it does not justify that right. As a command its cogency is 
not that of a reason to be examined but of an order to be complied 
with. It is then not at all essential to its “binding” character that we 
think what is commanded right. All that is required is that we ac- 
knowledge the right of the authorities to give the order and act accord- 
ingly. Such a command justifies nothing ; it is not its business to do so. 
And for just that reason it cannot bind consciences as a valid obliga- 
tion binds them, For a command is not an answer to the question 
“Why ?”; it is not a moral reason. And if there are reasons why we 
should obey commands it is as reasons, not as commands, that they 
must be judged by a conscience that in judging is “bound” to no con- 
clusion but that which moral reason warrants. It is to such consciences 
that the moral claims of political authority are significantly addressed. 
To talk of a power of binding consciences by political command when 
it is the moral justification of political authority that is in question is 
a linguistic confusion that may also be a moral and political imposition. 
For it asks us to accept as binding om conscience a claim that is not to 
be judged by conscience as a reason but obeyed as a command, as an 
act of submission to the authorities whose moral pretensions it was 
offered to confirm. To speak in this way is to use the language of ra- 
tional justification in a situation from which the procedures of such 
justification are excluded. It makes no moral sense, but politically it 
may have its uses. 

Is this what Professor Simon means by the power of conscience 
binding which he takes to be the ethical substance of authority ? When 
he speaks of the human claim to it as “altogether devoid of verisimili- 
tude” and denies categorically that one man can bind another’s con- 
science it may well be this that he is denying. And when he affirms 
that, in spite of this, some men do have such a power and that its 
exercise is essential to their political authority it appears also to be 
this that he is affirming. For what he finds implausible in the notion is 
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not that consciences can be commanded but rather that men, on their 
own account, are powerful enough to do it. “Of course, a man cannot 
do such a thing. God alone can. And God can bind a man to obey an- 
other man.’’*3 How this comes about the “transmission theory” of sov- 
ereignty tells us. Of the power of God, who created men, to bind their 
consciences, there is, presumably, no question. And since men in so- 
ciety must live by government and obedience this power is delegated 
for political purposes to the multitude and may be passed on, through 
them, to assigned rulers. The state is, therefore, not the only or the 
ultimate conscience-binding power. Public officials have this power by 
transmission only, and their use of it is limited by the prerogatives of 
other conscience-binding agencies, notably the church. Nevertheless, 
where it does occur, this transmission is genuine and it appears to be 
the very power initially said to be paradoxical that is thus transmitted. 
In the case of monarchy, for example, “the act of genuine transmission 
suspends the exercise of the people’s power; subjection to the king is 
genuine; the king has genuine power to bind the consciences of his 
subjects.”** Indeed, to deny the genuineness of such transmission is 
the typical sin of the “coach driver” theory, previously denounced. 


Wherever authority is transmitted the power of conscience binding, 
initially possessed by God alone, goes with it. When it is not delegated 
by the multitude to a governing personnel, it remains with the people 
and it is they, perhaps in town meeting assembled, who have from God 
the mandate for its use. In colonial New England such gatherings 
were well known. 


If moral obligation were indeed a power to command men’s con- 
sciences the pertinence of such an explanation would be obvious. It 
authenticates an initially questionable claim to power by reference to 
a superior power whose commanding status is unquestioned. Hence 
‘he importance of tracing the line of transmission for it is also, in the 
opposite direction, the line of justification. The answer to the “why” 
of political obligation is a derivation of delegated from original power, 
and this power, within the limits of its delegation, would seem to be 
the same in kind as its original, a “power of directing judgments and 
wills, of binding consciences,”’*5 to obedience. To call this answer 
“moral” is to say, I take it, that it is about a power over conscience 
that we are speaking. 

a 2 *P. 182, italics in the text. =P. 147. 
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I do not wish to impose this meaning on Professor Simon’s words, 
though I do not see how else either the initial “paradox” of conscience 
binding or the proposed resolution of it are here to be understood. 
There is no paradox in the moral obligation to political obedience in 
those actions which public officials can properly command. And, if 
there were, the appeal to higher powers would not be a solution of it, 
for the question here was not of power, original or delegated, but of 
right. But, since his account seems open to this interpretation, and 
may be so understood by readers concerned with the rational founda- 
tions of democracy, it may be useful to state it quite explicitly and 
judge it on its merits. This, specifically, would be a philosophy which 
interpreted the moral authority of political agents (their right to 
command and be obeyed in the exercise of their appropriate govern- 
mental functions) as a kind of power status, delegated to them by 
higher powers, which entitles them to function ex officio as command- 
ers of consicences within the theologically specified areas of their juris- 
diction. Such a theory would be “authoritarian” not merely in insisting 
on the essential role of authority, operating by command and obedi- 
ence, in a political community, but rather, and distinctively, in claim- 
ing to bring men’s consciences (as far as they are not already bound 
elsewhere) within the scope of such authority. This would, in con- 
sequence, be an authority which identified its own moral claim, as 
addressed to the consciences of the governed, with its power to com- 
mand their assent as an act of political obedience. The contemporary 
pertinence of such a theory is apparent. For it would provide a for- 
mula in terms of which dissent from officially certified opinion could 
with a show of reason be condemned as disobedience to political 
authority in the exercise of its essential functions and hence an instance 
of that “disunity in its common action” from which a free society must 
be protected. If this is not what Professor Simon means, it is, I think, 
unfortunate that he has expressed himself in a way that appears to 
give aid and comfort to those who do intend precisely this and would 
welcome philosophical support for their intentions. 

Happily, if this is not what he means, the resources are at hand for 
removing such a misunderstanding. They are available, in fact, in just 
those “liberal” doctrines to which he refers from time to time, though 
often with suspicion and always with considerable reserve. A funda- 
mental tenet of the philosophies which shaped the framework of tra- 
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ditional democratic thought is precisely the rejection, on positive 
grounds, of the pretension to a command of conscience by the civil 
authorities, a pretension with which the defenders of political liberty 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were by no means un- 
familiar. They did not hold, of course, as the “coach driver” theory is 
alleged to do, that men are never obligated to obey the commands of 
those who govern them. On the contrary their purpose, from Locke 
to Green, was to show that there is a moral obligation to political 
obedience and to make plain the grounds for it. But being “well aware 
that Almighty God hath created the mind free” they knew that claims 
on conscience are properly addressed to the moral judgment and 
consent of free men, and that such judgment cannot be commanded — 
not because the rulers are not strong enough to do it but because a 
command is not a reason and, if offered as the ground or warrant of a 
moral claim, is absolutely impertinent to convince the mind or to 
“bind” the moral will. There are many acts that a law-abiding citizen 
ought to perform because they are legally commanded, quite indepen- 
dently of his own “personal opinion” or “incidental approval” of such 
command. But the consent of conscience to a claim presented to it for 
judgment cannot possibly be such an act. For here my approval is not 
“incidental” ; it is precisely what is called for, not as a mere “whim” 
or inclination, to be sure, but as the responsible judgment of a moral 
claim. Such a judgment may be wrongly made. It carries with it no 
guarantee of infallibility and should make no pretensions to it. But the 
responsibility for the making of it is inherent in man’s nature as a moral 
agent. If it is in these terms that he is addressed, then it is on this 
basis that he must respond. And when a claim upon his conscience is 
made it is in these terms that he is addressed. In the last analysis, it is 
as simple as that. 

A clear understanding of this doctrine is essential to the justification 
of political democracy not only in theory, but in practice. For such 
justification does not terminate in the citation of general principles of 
common good, of public reason, and of the transmission of “power” to 
“the multitude” and its designated rulers to act with moral authority 
in their name. Of course the demands of common good should be re- 
spected and public reason have precedence over special interest and 
individual caprice in the conduct of public affairs. But what the com- 
mon good demands is one thing and what official persons command is 
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often something else. The “authority” of the common good as an 
ethical abstraction is a moral platitude. The claim of governmental 
agents to speak for it is a pretension properly subject to the continued 
scrutiny of citizens whose judgment is not subject to command. Public 
officials, in virtue of their legal status, have the right to make decisions 
which, within the legitimate sphere of governmental action, the gov- 
erned are obligated to obey. But the right to make a decision does not 
guarantee that it will be rightly made. In political affairs, no man is 
wise or righteous ex officio. Disobedience to a lawfully reached de- 
cision merely because I disagree with it is an offense against legitimate 
authority, as Professor Simon properly insists. But disagreement with 
a lawfully reached decision, when I believe it to be wrong, and the 
presentation of the grounds of this disagreement in an effort, by demo- 
cratic processes, to alter government policy and governing personnel 
is by no means an offense against the “public will and reason.” It is an 
essential part of the process in which a free society assures itself that 
the “reasons” that guide its designated rulers will be public in com- 
municable cogency and that the “good” they serve is “common” not 
merely by title but also in its practical incidence and effect. And it is 
in this process that the claims of democratic government to represent 
and further the demands of common good are made good, when, if, 
and as they ever are. For the rational justification of democracy lies 
not in the moral cogency of its principles alone but in the working 
harmony between its principles and its practice, as this is worked out, 
tested, and carried forward in the responsible co-operation of men 
whose consciences and judgments are their own. 

Perhaps Professor Simon would agree with all of this and is, on 
these essential matters, as truly a liberal philosopher as those who 
shaped the American tradition. Certainly he has many just and gen- 
erous things to say about the importance of freedom in a variety of 
contexts. On the freedom of the press, the private school, the inde- 
pendent labor union, the autonomous co-operative, private ownership 
and free enterprise, and, above all, the church against state absolutism 
he is emphatic.2® And he wisely observes that “several of these insti- 
tutions may become highly destructive if their powers of initiative and 
expansion go beyond the proper limits.”** He continually stresses the 
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desirability of autonomy in the hierarchical subordination of particular 
goods and their representatives to the common good as “intended” by 
public authority.?* Finally, he points out that the processes of demo- 
cratic designation of the governing personnel call for open discussion 
and consequently for freedom of expression.?® While such discussion 
should properly be concerned with means only, not with ends, “the 
distinction between the two is uncertain and confused in many cases, 
and, whenever it is uncertain, the benefit of the doubt goes to free- 
dom.”° What more could any law-abiding “liberal” ask ? 

Just this: the explicit recognition that the “freedoms” here described 
are not merely those of a competition between rival institutions or 
parties for the “power” to command the consciences of individuals and 
to “direct” their wills and judgments but that all moral claims to 
political power presuppose and find their validation in the exercise 
of freedom of judgment and consent by the individual men who in 
their common life and action constitute a democratic state. A law- 
abiding citizen submits, in his conduct, to the judgment of authority 
but he does not submit his judgment to it. Rather is it through the 
exercise of his own judgment that he shares in person and not by fiat 
or by imposition in the common action through which the political 
community seeks and has a common good. A philosophy of democratic 
government whose language encourages those in power, whether they 
be a ruling elite, an organized pressure group, or a majority of “the 
multitude,” to condemn this exercise of freedom as political disobedi- 
ence impairs in practice those processes of democracy which it is de- 
signed in principle to support. The clarification of its language to ex- 
clude the possibility of such misuse would be a further and not in- 
considerable contribution to that better understanding of the founda- 
tions of democracy which the Walgreen Foundation is generously 
striving to provide. 


ARTHUR E. MURPHY 
Cornell University 
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DISCUSSION 





THE ACTUAL WORLD AND 
THE MODES OF MEANING IN 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF C. I. LEWIS 


I 


HEN a philosopher contradicts himself two extreme possibilities 

for interpretation present themselves, together with a number of 
intermediate possibilities. The philosopher may have been merely care- 
less in his use of language. Such a slip is somewhat painful for one 
who ordinarily is exacting and systematic in his writing, but it is rela- 
tively harmless. It provides an opportunity for the picayune niggling 
which too often passes for criticism but should rather be classified as 
irascible proofreading. In fine, “contradiction” of this sort is not so 
much contradiction as it is mechanical error. At the other extreme there 
is the contradiction which is surface evidence of a deeply laid vein of 
ambiguity whose actual extent is substantial but hidden. Most ap- 
parent contradiction is somewhere between these extremes. Hardly a 
contradiction which is amendable by the change of a word or two, and 
hardly a contradiction which is so general as to leave no value in the 
remaining text. 

The purpose of the present paper is to evaluate briefly the impor- 
tance of two apparent contradictions, bearing on the same subject, to 
be found in C. I. Lewis’ An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation. 
This important treatise includes among its many general merits breadth 
of scope. It represents a mature and distinguished effort to conciliate 
the demands of metaphysical, epistemological, and axiological ques- 
tions, and to represent these various fields of philosophical endeavor in 
one coherent view. The work is of such quality that it seems unneces- 
sary to remark that it will survive the present criticism and many 
others before and after it. All criticism would seem to have this value, 
however, that it will perhaps emphasize the persistent importance of a 


system of philosophy, even though it expose important weaknesses 
in it. 
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The two apparent contradictions have to do with the nature of the 
real or actual world. Lewis says, “Categorical statements of matters 
of fact — of reality — are constituted out of hypothetical statements 
expressing our possible ways of acting and their believed-in conse- 
quences.”? Here the term “matters of fact” is equated with “reality.” 
Later the terms “state of affairs” and “matter of fact” are used synony- 
mously : “...we must remark two senses of such participial phrases, 
and the important relation of these to the state of affairs or matter of 
fact which is concerned.’’? One would thus be led to suppose that a 
state of affairs is also some portion of reality. However, Lewis shortly 
says, 


The fact that the name of any state of affairs is an abstract term, may serve to 
sharpen and clarify the meaning of this slightly vague expression “state of affairs” 
(or the even vaguer and less appropriate expression, “matter of fact,” which we 
have sometimes used as a synonym). Such a state of affairs is not a concrete 
entity ; a space-time slab of reality with all that it contains, but is a property or 
attribute. It includes nothing beyond what the abstract participial expression nam- 
ing it entails or requires.‘ 


This first contradiction is thus perhaps no more than a matter of 
tightening up what was necessarily loose introductory terminology. 
“Matters of fact” was first equated with “reality”; later a “matter of 
fact” is evidently the same as a “state of affairs”; then both “matter 
of fact” and “state of affairs” are judged to be vague and are said not 
to refer to concrete entities or to “slabs” of reality. It is thus far con- 
ceivable that we have here a case of overhaul without erasure. A gen- 
eral introduction to a topic does not perform its function well if it be 
qualified with all the details of the argument to follow. 

However, if we examine carefully the idea of a “state of affairs” we 
will find a more deep-seated confusion, a second apparent contradiction 
not so disposable as the first. We begin by considering the ways in 
which a term can mean, what Lewis calls “modes of meaning.” 


II 


Lewis distinguishes four ways in which a word can have meaning: 
denotation, comprehension, signification, and intension. Of these we 
shall be interested principally in the first and third. However, brief 
definitions and descriptions for all four modes are as follows: (1) 
“The denotation of a term is the class of all actual things to which the 
term applies.”® “Denotation” and “extension” are used interchange- 


*Pp. a1. *P. 53; all italics are Lewis’. 
*P. so. *P. 30. 
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ably, as are the term “actual” and “existent.’’® “Actual” and “existent” 
indicate limiting conditions for denotation; that is, if a thing is not 
actual, it is not included in a denotation.* (2) “The comprehension of 
a term is the classification of all possible or consistently thinkable 
things to which the term would be correctly applicable.”® “Classifica- 
tion” is used instead of “class,” so that groups containing possible 
entities will not be confused with groups containing only things which 
exist.® (3) “The signification of a term is that property in things the 
presence of which indicates that the term correctly applies, and the 
absence of which indicates that it does not apply.’”?° (4) “Formally 
considered, the intension of a term is to be identified with the conjunc- 
tion of all other terms each of which must be applicable to anything to 
which the given term would be correctly applicable.”!! “Intension” and 
“connotation” are used interchangeably.!? “Signification” is thus intro- 
duced to avoid the traditional ambiguity of “connotation,” which term 
has sometimes been used to refer to terms, sometimes to properties. 
“Comprehension” is introduced to preserve the important difference 
between what is actual and what is possible, and to separate what is 
thinkable from both the properties which must belong to it and the 
terms which are entailed by its name. 

These modes of meaning are capable of extension beyond their evi- 
dent employment with respect to words and phrases, on Lewis’ view, 
by the introduction of the conception that a proposition is a term.’ 
“The proposition,” says Lewis, “is something assertable; the content 
of the assertion; and this same content, signifying the same state of 
affairs, can also be questioned, denied, or merely supposed, and can be 
entertained in other moods as well.”!* As far as the construction of 
statements goes, any proposition may easily be expressed as a parti- 
cipial phrase and thus serve as the subject or predicate of a statement. 
As an example, consider the proposition expressed in the statement. 
“Mary is making pies.” We may construct statements of the following 
kinds: “That Mary is making pies is what I doubt” and “The gratify- 
ing fact is that Mary is making pies,” and so forth.'® Propositions be- 
ing terms, they have at their disposal the modes of meaning which we 
have been considering. We have already seen that Lewis says a propo- 
sition signifies a state of affairs, and we remember that the significa- 
tion of a term is a property in things which the things must have in 
order to warrant the use of the term. In its capacity for signifying a 


* Tbid. Pr 2. *P. 48. 

7 Ibid. ™ Thid. “P. 49; all italics are Lewis’. 
8 Tbid. *™P. 43. *'P. so. 
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state of affairs, according to Lewis, a proposition names a certain 
attribute which is that state of affairs.1* We are thus brought back to 
the citation which marked our point of departure. There it was as- 
serted that the name of any state of affairs is an abstract term, and it 
was accordingly asserted that a state of affairs is an abstraction and 
not a concrete slab of reality. However, a proposition is not merely a 
name for a state of affairs which it signifies; it is also “predicable of 
a world,”’?* which means that a proposition (when it is true) denotes 
the actual world. 

Thus a proposition denotes the actual world — if it is true — and 
signifies a state of affairs which it attributes — when it is stated as true 
— to the actual world."* 

One point should be noticed here. If I say, “This book is red,” “red” 
has as its denotation the class of all actual red things, and has as its 
signification the property of redness which all those things must have 
in order to belong to that class. The same relation holds true of propo- 
sitions, except that the mame of the property is the same as the term 
representing the proposition. Thus, in the example just given we have 
“red” functioning as a term denoting the class of red things and “red- 
ness” as a name for the indispensable property (signified by “red”) 
which all members of that class must have. But with propositions, the 
expression ““Mary making pies now” functions both as a proposition 
and as an abstract name for the signified state of affairs attributed to 
the actual world.1® We shall have occasion to remark later that the 
relation between signification and denotation is this: A term signifies 
the property which the denoted members of a class must have in order 
for that term to apply; it does not refer to the property of the class 
itself ; “red” signifies the property which all members of the class of 
red things have, but the class of such things is itself of course not red. 

This subject of class and member, denotation and denoted, is the seat 
of our second apparent contradiction and the confusion which attends 
it.2° Denotation, we recall, is explained as “the class of all actual things 
to which the term applies.” “This usage,” says Lewis, 


* Pp. 52-53. “FT 

** The paragraph on pp. 52-53 leaves some doubt whether the proposition is 
to be associated with the mode of denoting alone. However, Lewis subsequently 
speaks of the intension of a proposition and says, “A proposition comprehends 
any consistently thinkable world which would incorporate the state of affairs it 
signifies...” (p. 57; first italics are Lewis’; second are mine). 

” See the discussion on pp. 52-53. 

”C. J. Ducasse, in The Philosophical Review, has indicated one aspect of this 
difficulty, namely that the actual world is treated as a class, but not the rather 
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has the slightly awkward consequence that what a term is said to denote, though 
always included in the denotation of it, does not coincide with this denotation. 
(Even if a term correctly applies to one existent only, as is the case for all 
singular terms, it is still doubtful to identify this one object denoted with the class 
of which it is the only member; and it is the class which is the denotation of the 


term. )™ 

Thus a term has as its denotation a class and denotes the members of 
that class. What is denoted is included in the denotation but is different 
from it. Let us see what is said of propositions. Lewis says, “What 
could be so denoted by ‘Mary making pies now,’ and likewise denoted 
by one or other of every pair of contradictory propositions, is the kind 
of entity we call a world.... Thus the denotation or extension of a 
proposition, in case it is true, is the actual world.”*? Here Lewis says 
that a proposition denotes the actual world, and that it has as its de- 
notation the actual world. As we have just seen, however, the denota- 
tion of a term is a class, and what it denotes are the members. More- 
over, Lewis specifically warns us that it is dubious to identify the class 
and the member, even where there is but one member... 

Several remarks are pertinent here. (1) The use of both “denotation” 
and “denoting” to indicate the relation between a propositional term 
(when the proposition is true) and the actual world is no isolated slip. 
For instance Lewis again shortly says, “Every true proposition de- 
notes, or has as its extension [which we have already seen is identical 
with its denotation], the actual world.”** Here the contradiction is 
fully accomplished in one sentence. (2) There is a flat internal contra- 
diction in the doctrine as given only if we take as fully prohibitive 
Lewis’ statement about singular terms, “.. .it is still doubtful to iden- 
tify this one object denoted with the class of which it is the only mem- 
ber.”” However, we do not need to rely upon internal criticism alone ; 
the perils of allowing a class to be a member of itself and the near 
related perils of reasoning from the properties of individuals to the 
properties of the classes which include them are well known. For both 
internal and external reasons, therefore, it would seem wise not to 
allow the actual world to be regarded both as a class and as a member 
of that class. 

Suppose we now resolve to see whether the rest of what Lewis says 
will allow us to regard the actual world exclusively as the lone member 
of a certain class or exclusively as a certain class having but one mem- 
ber. If we are able to do this we can once again dispose of the conflict- 





more stunning fact that it is also treated as a member of that same class (Philos. 
Rev., LVII [May, 1948], 266 ff.). 
™ Pp. 39-40. =P. 52. =P. 53; italics are Lewis’. 
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ing passages which we have considered, as merely mechanical errors. 

When we continue to look for clues that might help us reduce what 
at best is an ambiguity, there is little to guide us. Lewis does say, “The 
extension of a proposition is, as we have seen, a class of one — the 
actual world — in case it is true, and is an empty class in case it is 
false. But the comprehension of a proposition is always a classification 
of many....”®* Assuming parallelism between “one,” “empty,” and 
“many,” it would seem that the actual world is here treated as a 
member, or rather as the member of a class. If such is the case, the 
ambiguity can be eliminated by naming the class of which the actual 
world is the only member “the class of all actual worlds,” and remark- 
ing that Lewis should have merely said that any true proposition de- 
notes the actual world, instead of saying as well that its denotation is 
the actual world. 

Let us proceed with this suggestion — that the actual world should 
have to be regarded in Lewis’ doctrine as the member of a class. If we 
do this, however, we soon run into a new difficulty. In the course of 
developing the doctrine of a state of affairs, Lewis says that a state of 
affairs “is confined to precisely what must be the case in order that the 
correlative predicable term, which is the proposition, should be ap- 
plicable to reality.”*® Thus if we entertain the suggestion that a propo- 
sition denotes the actual world, we likewise entertain the identification 
of “reality” with “the actual world.” It follows that a proposition de- 
notes reality. If we now check Lewis’ account of denotation we find 
the following : “The denotation or extension of a term is, as above, the 
class of all actual or existent things which the term correctly applies to 
or names. The qualification ‘actual or existent’ here is limiting and not 
merely explicative: things which are, or would be, nameable by a term 
but which do not in fact exist, are not included in the denotation.”*® 

Two points are important here. (1) “Actual” is clearly equated with 
“existent,” since they are treated as one qualification, not two. (2) 
“Existent” apparently has no extraordinary meaning which would 
allow us to include things which have existed or will exist but do not 
now. Thus, “dodos” and “United States citizens who have explored 
the moon” would both be said to have zero denotation, for they would 
seem to be included in “things which. ..would be nameable by a term 


™P. 57; italics are mine. 

*P. 53. If the term “applicable” appears to be too informal to be of much use 
here, it should be observed that either “apply” or “applicable” is used to designate 
the relation between a term and what the term means, in the description of each 
of the four modes of meaning. 

*P. 30. 
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but which do not in fact exist....”’ For one thing, if some extraor- 
dinary sense of “existent” were employed we might have difficulty in 
distinguishing comprehension from denotation. We are now close to 
our new difficulty. We have assumed that a proposition denotes the 
actual world and that the actual world is distinct from the class of 
which it is the only member. But the actual world is equated with 
“reality,” and what is denoted is always supposed to be confined to 
what is “existent.” Thus reality is confined to what is existent. And 
evidently what is existent does not include what may exist in the 
future but does not now. Yet elsewhere reality is not so treated. A 
crucial feature of Lewis’ whole work is the significance of the relation 
between the if-then statement of possible action and the categorical 
statement of fact. Here he says, “...though reality is fixed, and the 
future facts of it—-we may suppose —are already predetermined, 
there yet remains a value in knowing.”?* Again Lewis says, 


But how can there be a use in predicting unalterable future facts of reality; 
when the only use of prediction is that we may realize what otherwise would 
never be, or may avoid what otherwise would come upon us?...The prediction 
of future reality is prediction of future experience if —; but that if is an if of 
action which it is in our power to make true or to make false....The point of 
knowing the unchanging and categorical truth about the wall is that, through 
thus knowing it, I may determine my future experience, within limits. ...What 
is realized, is experience; what could be realized is objective fact of reality.™ 


These passages should be enough to suggest that reality will not 
serve Lewis well as an actual world, though he elsewhere equates the 
two, for in his treatment of reality the emphasis is all on the intran- 
sigent character of reality and its inaccessibility to action. “Reality is 
fixed,” says Lewis, “and the future facts of it.” There is an inflexibility 
here in the notion of reality that can not attach to the actual world 
which is denoted by any true proposition, and which is its theater and 
the target of our activity. I do not mean to say that the two terms 
could not somehow be brought into conjunction. Nevertheless, the 
given treatment of them is too diverse for them to be used interchange- 
ably. And while we have examined these terms another puzzle has 
arisen, which we may notice in passing. 

Lewis says, “What is realized is experience ; what could be realized 
is objective fact of reality.” Yet he also indicates that we can alter 
experience but not reality. If we introduce the apparently innocuous 
proposition that what ts realized is one portion of what could be 
realized, our puzzle can be stated in this way: Experience becomes a 


*P. 22. * Pp. 22-23; italics throughout are Lewis’. 
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portion of reality, but experience is susceptible to our intentions and 
reality is not. Any solution to this (at least superficial) difficulty must 
deal with the following statement as well, “. . .the required examination 
of the character of cognitive experience as signifying or representing 
that which it is not, and that which is not literally given within it.”*° 
However, we may not turn aside to consider these matters here in any 
detail, since they involve us in a lengthy analysis of hypothetical state- 
ments. 

We return now briefly to the remaining possibility — namely, that 
the actual world be regarded as a class. To do this we may either argue 
that it is only a mechanical error when Lewis says a true proposition 
denotes the actual world, or we may say that what he means is that it 
denotes a certain class, which class is its “denotation.” 

The former of these alternatives seems hardly defensible in view of 
the foregoing discussion, however, in which we discovered that we 
can make a rather good case for Lewis’ saying that the actual world 
is denoted by a true proposition and is a member of a class, rather than 
that class itself. 

If we choose the latter alternative, letting the actual world be the 
class, that is, letting it be the denotation, an obvious difficulty arises. It 
is apparent from Lewis’ treatment of the modes of meaning that the 
signification of a term indicates a property which the denoted members 
of a class have, rather than a property of the class itself. To return to 
an example given earlier, the term “red” signifies a property of the 
members of a class, the class being the denotation of the term “red.” 
But Lewis also says that the signification of a proposition is a certain 
property or attribute, namely a state of affairs, incorporated in the 
actual world. Now, if a true proposition signifies a state of affairs as a 
property of the actual world, that same proposition can not have the 
actual world as its denotation, for the denotation is a class, but a term 
signifies the properties not of the class which is its denotation, but of 
the denoted members of that class. 

More consequences of this sort could be given. They would, how- 
ever, be redundant to the point in hand, which we are now in a position 
to summarize. The confusion between the denotation of a term and 
the denoted member of the class is not a superficial slip which can 
readily be repaired. The consequences are far-reaching in Lewis’ phi- 
losophy. Even a partial examination of this philosophy shows that the 
actual world will not serve him as an individual class, or as the one 
member of a class which is the denotation of a singular term. It cer- 
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tainly will not serve him as both. In short, and at the risk of sounding 
abjectly Hegelian, one may say that perhaps the actual world is far 
too concrete and too much of a process to accept the role of individual 
or “thing” which either the notion of “denoting’’ or that of “denota- 
tion” demands. If it be retorted that violence is always done to any 
individual in order to render it acceptable to logical manipulation, the 
answer is that this is probably true, but that the price is too high to pay 
when it comes to the problematic totality called the actual world. 

In conclusion I should like to make clear the basic conviction which 
underlies the present criticism. Perhaps it would be wiser to call it a 
partially confirmed suspicion. Pragmatism in general and Lewis’ prag- 
matism in particular are more radical in their implications for a theory 
of meaning than is ordinarily supposed. Specifically it seems unlikely 
that a theory of meaning whose foundation ideas are largely borrowed 
from naive realism will suffice to meet the demands of pragmatic epis- 
temology. Or, to state it another way, the theory of meaning which 
Lewis employs is not a neutral instrument, but rather contains meta- 
physical and epistemological suggestions which are ultimately not 
compatible with the pragmatic conception of reality. 


NATHANIEL LAWRENCE 


Louisiana State University 





LEGERDEMAIN IN ETHICS 


N HIS summary of moral philosophy at mid-century, Professor 
Frankena divides ethics into two parts: “(1) ethical theory or 
metaethics, which asks such questions as what is the meaning of the 
terms ‘right,’ ‘good,’ etc., and consists not of ethical judgments proper, 
but of such logical, epistemological, or ontological statements as ‘Good 
means desired,’ ‘Right stands for a nonnatural property,’ ‘Ought im- 
plies can’; (2) normative ethics, which asks what things or actions 
are good, right, etc., and consists of ethical judgments (i.e., judgments 
of value and of obligation) proper” (p. 44). 

He states that the three major contemporary schemes of morality 
(naturalism, intuitionism, and the emotive theory or noncognitivism) 
are metaethical in character. With certain reservations necessitated by 
Stevenson’s vagueness, Frankena compares the rival theories by not- 
ing their answers to three metaethical statements : 


(1) Ethical sentences are cognitive and true or false. 
(2) Ethical terms do not name any unique or simple nonnatural characteristics. 
(3) Ethical sentences are nondescriptive (p. 45). 


Frankena finds that: “Naturalism affirms (1) and (2) and denies 
(3). Intuitionism affirms (1) and (3) and denies (2). Noncognitiv- 
ism affirms (2) and (3), denying (1). Put otherwise, naturalism 
and intuitionism agree on (1) as against noncognitivism ; intuitionism 
and noncognitivism agree on (3) as against naturalism; and natural- 
ism and noncognitivism agree on (2) as against intuitionism” (p. 45). 

His results indicate that each theory has two positive answers and 
one negative answer to the three questions ; and that every statement 
has at least two affirmations and one denial. 


But two of Frankena’s three statements are negative propositions. 
The second is usually stated affirmatively as “Ethical terms do name 
some unique or simple nonnatural characteristics,” and the third may 
be stated affirmatively as “Ethical sentences are descriptive.” 

When this is done we have the following results: Naturalism affirms 
(1) and (3) and denies (2). Intuitionism affirms (1) and (2) and 
denies (3). Noncognitivism denies (1), (2), and (3). To follow 


*A note on William K. Frankena, “Moral Philosophy at Mid-Century,” 
Philos. Rev., LX (1951), 44-55. 
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Frankena’s pattern we should note that naturalism and intuitionism 
still agree on (1) as against noncognitivism ; intuitionism and non- 
cognitivism still agree on (3) as against naturalism, and naturalism 
and noncognitivism agree on (2) as against intuitionism. 

The substitution of affirmative statements for Frankena’s negative 
statements reveals that noncognitivism emerges within this framework 
as a basically negative theory, denying everything and affirming noth- 
ing. It is not the purpose of this paper to question whether non- 
cognitivism is correct, nor to point out that a different set of questions 
might have provided at least one positive answer for noncognitivism.? 
What is objected to is the deliberate creation of the illusion of positive 
aspects within the given conceptual scheme. 


CORNELIUS L. GOLIGHTLY 


University of Wisconsin 


* For example: (1) Ethical statements are expressive. (2) Ethical statements 
are indicative. (3) Ethical statements are expressive and indicative (adapted 
from James Ward Smith, “Should General Theory of Value Be Abandoned?” 
Ethics, LVII [1947], 274-288). 





A CIRCULAR PROCEDURE IN ETHICS 


N THE April, 1951, issue of this Review, Mr. Rawls attempts to 
I outline a reasonable procedure for making ethical decisions. Al- 
though I feel sympathy for some of Mr. Rawls’s aims in this respect, I 
cannot agree that he is successful in carrying them out and I therefore 
wish to make the following critical comments. 

What Mr. Rawls says seems to me best understood as an attempt 
to rehabilitate intuitionism in ethics. His program is first of all to 
define a class of competent moral judges, then to discover what moral 
judgements they actually intuit (cf. p. 183, 2.5 [vii] ) and then finally, 
using these intuitions as a basis, to work out a set of moral principles. 

Thus Mr. Rawls’s procedure is really an attempt to answer the awk- 
ward questions posed to intuitionists: How can you tell whether your 
moral intuitions are true or false? Since intuitions differ, what is the 
test of their validity ? 

Mr. Rawls’s reply is to the effect that we may presume that com- 
petent moral judges make correct intuitions and that from these we 
may derive general principles which we may then use to test the in- 
tuitions of ordinary erring mortals. 

Mr. Rawls defends this procedure by drawing an analogy with 
inductive logic. But is this how we arrive at the principles of inductive 
logic (or deductive logic for that matter) ? I for one have never read 
a book on logical principles which proceeded in this fashion: “X is a 
competent thinker. One day when X was particularly clearheaded and 
disinterested he pronounced such and such an argument to be satis- 
factory. The form of this argument is so-and-so; therefore we may 
assert that arguments of this form are good inductive arguments,” etc. 

Perhaps Mr. Rawls is prepared to give up his analogy but to main- 
tain nevertheless that this is a suitable procedure for ethics. If so my 
next complaint is that he does not in fact carry out this procedure 
himself — in fact he does not take his own described procedure seri- 
ously. Thus having defined his class of competent judges and described 
how moral principles are explicated from their decisions, he then (p. 
191,5-5) provisionally enunciates these principles. But the justification 
of these principles according to his own described method is lacking, 
and I can no more find his method of procedure in his own article than 
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I can find the analogous procedure in logic books. I had looked for- 
ward to reading, for instance, that on a famous occasion George Wash- 
ington refused to tell a lie and that from this, together with similar 
tales, we could explicate the moral principle that one should not lie in 
order to get out of a difficult situation. However, in this expectation, 
I was disappointed. Mr. Rawls produces his moral principles but cites 
no actual cases of the moral intuitions upon which we are to presume 
that they are based. 

More important is my further contention that Mr. Rawls’s procedure 
is circular. This is so because the criteria by which the competent moral 
judges are selected are either inadequate for the task or else they 
already contain explicitly or implicitly the moral standards that are 
later to be found by explication from the judges’ decisions. The char- 
acteristics of Mr. Rawls’s judges, such as intelligence, reasonableness, 
impartiality, sympathy, are already moral or quasi-moral criteria — 
they already contain the moral standards which are later to be derived 
from the judges’ decisions. The moral principles enunciated by Mr. 
Rawls are just the sort that one would expect a reasonable, intelligent, 
impartial man to act upon. If a man did not act upon these principles, 
then he would not deserve these laudatory qualifying adjectives and 
he would not be a morally competent judge. One can go directly from 
the criteria which determine the judges to the principles their de- 
cisions will exemplify without examining actual judges or considering 
their actual decisions and this is just what Mr. Rawls does, and that is 
why he does not bother to tell us delightful stories about George Wash- 
ington and other moral heroes. 

Mr. Rawls’s procedure establishes moral principles only by assuming 
them at the beginning in a slightly different form, and of course this 
could not be avoided. If one is going to select morally competent judges 
one must use moral criteria — if one uses nonmoral criteria then there 
are no grounds for believing that the persons selected are morally 
competent. Thus they may be selected on the basis of their wealth, 
class, degree of education or physical development, but these criteria 
are inadequate ; and, if anyone tries to argue that they are adequate, 
he can only do so by trying to show that these nonmoral characteristics 
are at least closely correlated with the possession of certain moral 
characteristics. 

Mr. Rawls anticipates and tries to refute the charge of circularity 
by saying that the competent judge is not defined by what he says in 
particular cases, nor by what principles he expresses or adopts. He says 
that competence is determined solely by the possession of certain 
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characteristics, some of which may be said to be capacities and achieve- 
ments, while others may be said to be virtues (p. 180,2.4). 

Concerning this defence two things may be said. Firstly, even if 
Mr. Rawls’s statement be accepted, it does not touch the criticism I 
have leveled at his argument. No matter what procedure one uses to 
select the judges the criteria must involve moral characteristics, and 
whatever moral characteristics one chooses they will be reflected in the 
moral principles that are finally explicated. Secondly, the kind of dis- 
tinction that Mr. Rawls makes between a man’s characteristics and 
virtues and his particular acts and decisions will not do, for there is 
no other way of knowing a man’s characteristics and virtues than that 
of observing what he says and does. One cannot legitimately say, “I 
know X is intelligent although I am completely unacquainted with his 
words and deeds.” 

Therefore, although I find much of Mr. Rawls’s article interesting 
and suggestive, I conclude from the above analysis that his central 
thesis is valueless, being merely a complicated way of saying: Virtue 
is what is intuited to be virtue by the virtuous man. 


ANTHONY M. MARDIROS 


University of Alberta 








METHODOLOGICAL GUIDANCE 
AND ETHICAL DETACHMENT 


T THE beginning of his stimulating and important book, Ethics and 
Language, Professor Stevenson states his purposes: “to clarify 
the meaning of the ethical terms” and “to characterize the general 
methods by which ethical judgments can be proved or supported.”? 
He distinguishes this inquiry from that of “normative ethics,” which 
makes evaluations, declares things to be good and bad, whereas “the 
purpose of an analytic or methodological study is. . .always indirect. It 
hopes to send others to their tasks with clearer heads and less waste- 
ful habits of investigation. This necessitates a continual scrutiny of 
what these others are doing, or else analysis of meanings and methods 
will proceed in a vacuum ; but it does not require the analyst, as such, 
to participate in the inquiry that he analyzes” (p. 1). Such an ap- 
proach, were it possible, would be more objective than other ap- 
proaches; and Professor Stevenson refers to his “methodological” 
analysis as “neutral” and “detached.” At the same time, his analysis is 
intended to provide positive aid to normative ethicists. 

I think both the objectivity and the guidance of such an approach 
are in fact very limited. I gather that as regards guidance the limitation 
I find is one that Professor Stevenson rather clearly states; though 
there are sections of his. book which (at least in my case) make it hard 
to remember. Ethical detachment, however, he seems to be claiming 
in a degree and way that I think unavailable to his approach. I shall 
consider first the limitation as to guidance, arguing that his principles 
do not permit him to say that a given ethical method is better than any 
other method, or even that some ethical method is better than no 
ethical method. I shall then argue that Professor Stevenson’s ethical 
methodology implies (as he indicates above it does not) at least one 
crucial principle of normative ethics, hence that his approach does not 
achieve perfect detachment. 

The decisive principle of Professor Stevenson’s book is that ethical 
decisions or evaluations are emotive or attitudinal; they may be re- 
lated to knowledge as effects to causes, but not as logical conclusions 


Ethics and Language (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941), p. I. 
Unless otherwise indicated, all subsequent quotations are from this book. 
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to premises (ch. i, sec. 4). This must mean that of two conflicting or 
contradictory ethical decisions the methodological analyst cannot say 
that one is better than the other. Emotions and attitudes may conflict, 
and reasoning or some other force may cause the resolution of conflict. 
But ethical decisions do not require knowledge or reasoning, and so, 
unless reason be required by some further principle, the analyst cannot 
say that ethical decisions “caused” by knowledge are better than ones 
not so caused. Indeed the analyst (his ethical neutrality restricts him 
likewise) cannot provide a standard for determining what ethical de- 
cisions ought to be. Such a standard would have to be either ethical or 
logical: if ethical, it could merely reintroduce the problem ; if logical, 
it could not apply to an essential part of ethical judgment. 

This limitation affects the choice of ethical methods. Since a method 
is defined with reference to its end, the choice of method must follow 
the choice of end. Thus an ethicist who is not prepared to assert what 
ends the ethical agent should choose (or what ethical decisions he 
should make) cannot assert what ethical methods he should employ, 
unless there is available some general standard of method applicable 
regardless of the particular ends to be accomplished. Professor Steven- 
son does not seem to believe there is such a standard ; hence the ques- 
tion that arises is what is to be the ethical gain in a discussion of ethical 
methods ? Is Professor Stevenson’s analysis a factual survey of methods 
men actually employ? Or is it this, but also an aid to one who would 
employ any of the kinds of methods described, in so far as the clear 
account of any method actually in use may enable one using the method 
to use it more consciously, clearly, and effectively, and make available 
also such methods to those previously unaware of them? This seems 
to be Professor Stevenson’s purpose. He is not saying that men ought 
to use one ethical method rather than another, but only that the ethical 
methods available are such and such. This view can be made evident 
in a series of quotations, which will also make evident the expository 
shifts of interest which make the view hard to fix. 

Ina chapter on “Validity” Professor Stevenson explains that validity 
is strictly inapplicable to ethical decision, and that “any decisions, 
about what methods are to be used, if it cannot be made with reference 
to validity, is itself a normative ethical matter.” “To recommend an 
ethical method is to moralize about the ways of moralists” (p. 158). 
And Professor Stevenson wishes to preserve a complete “ethical neu- 


99, 66 


trality” ; “the methods of ethics must for the present be seen, all praise 


* See also his article, “The Emotive Conception of Ethics and Its Cognitive 
Implications,” Philos. Rev., LIX (July, 1950), 302. 
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or condemnation of them being withheld” (p. 160). Yet he goes on to 
say that analysis “cannot pretend to sever its studies from all evalu- 
ation whatsoever”; “analysis...must introduce certain evaluations 
...in the course of marking off its field of study”; “...an inquirer... 
may be presumed to have decided whether his inquiry is worth pur- 
suing” (pp. 160-161). However, ethical analysis can “limit itself sole- 
ly to those evaluations which are essential to the pursuit of its descrip- 
tive and clarificatory studies. It is this degree of ‘detachment’. . .at 
which the present work will aim ; and it will do so on the ground that 
such an effort. ..is important as a prolegomenon to normative ethics, 
freeing it from its often stultifying confusions” (p. 161). Then again 
a qualification : “There is a certain pedantry, however, in circumscrib- 
ing an inquiry too narrowly. An evaluation of methods, in certain of 
its aspects, is greatly facilitated by a description of their nature and 
modus operandi; hence it will sometimes be undertaken, partially and 
briefly, in later chapters” (p. 162). He refers to Chapter XV, and 
there he says that he will see whether the preceding discussions “hold 
up certain methods as more serviceable than others” (p. 318), again 
noting, however, that, for example, “in discussing the proper place of 
science in ethics, we must remember that our conclusions, themselves 
normative, may be the occasion for disagreement in attitude” (p. 318). 
With this proviso he proceeds to recommend a program for ethical 
methodology. He begins by supposing that a writer “addresses his 
book only to intelligent, mature readers”; such a writer may then 
pursue his inquiry “in a spirit of cautious deliberation” (p. 328), keep- 
ing also in mind “the great variety of knowledge that has a bearing on 
ethical issues” (p. 329). 

The latter suggestions are presented in the chapter, “Practical Im- 
plications,” a title that is misleading, since Professor Stevenson seems 
to have shown that his view determines neither necessary logical im- 
plications nor practical consequences for ethical theory or behavior. 
He has shown that all products of his book are conditional on the atti- 
tude or interest of the reader ; and that his analysis can have nothing 
to say about what attitude ought to prevail. Thus it would have been 
quite as accordant with his analysis, under the title ‘Practical Impli- 
cations,” to discuss the method of an ethical writer interested in the 
opposite kind of reader (to the intelligent, mature one). But ‘what 
alone would have been strictly in accord with his analysis would be the 
exclusion of any treatment of “practical implications.” He rejects this 
alternative as containing a “certain pedantry”; but one would have 
thought that his ideal of clarity would have made this appearance less 
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important than the appearance of inconsistency. And though the blem- 
ish, if it is that, is only of literary emphasis, for one placing such em- 
phasis on literary method might not this have some seriousness? 

There is a second difficulty. We see that Professor Stevenson’s analy- 
sis is to provide methods to ethical decision, that is, to cases of approval- 
disapproval ; and that he is not, as analyst, advocating any one method 
or kind of method either in general or in a particular case. Another 
difficulty, however, is how in the case of personal ethical decision he 
can recommend method at all; how, that is, method can be conceived 
as a means to bare unqualified approval-disapproval ? Method implies 
an end, and ends are fixed only by specific approvals ; hence there can 
be no method to the fixing of ends themselves ; there can only be, sub- 
sequent to the fixing of some end, methods to the end’s attainment. 
To repeat: Professor Stevenson would provide ethical methods, which 
is to say, methods to the end of ethical decision. But ethical decision 
cannot itself be an end; it cannot, because it is that which introduces 
ends, and, before it exists, no end can exist. Thus the use of any meth- 
od to ethical decision must presuppose that an ethical decision has 
already occurred. It follows that the only use of ethical method would 
be in enforcing and distributing decisions that have come into being 
prior to the application of method. 

It is impossible to conceive of a method for arriving at just any un- 
determined approval. When an initial approval has not occurred there 
is no kind of end other than the bare abstract idea of approval, which 
_ amounts to no more than the bare abstract idea of end; and then there 
is nothing specifically characterized or characterizable which can serve 
as the end or object of method. When some, however general, approval 
has come about, then it is possible to examine methods to other re- 
lated approvals, such as to approvals related by consistence or imple- 
mentation to the initial one, or to identical approvals in other persons. 
Professor Stevenson’s analysis has considerable utility for the latter 
purpose, of instructing in method persons who have approved of some 
approval in the decision of other persons. His book analyzes the gen- 
eral forms of verbal causes or stimuli of approval-disapproval ; and by 
understanding them a man can better understand how to use verbal 
stimuli to effect in other persons the approvals-disapprovals he ap- 
proves of, and he can also better understand how he in fact reaches his 
own approvals-disapprovals. In the case of a desired influence the 
character of the end is known, and consequently methods to it can be 
examined. 


People never ask the question: How should I approve or disap- 
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prove? Sometimes they do ask how they should improve their ap- 
proving-disapproving ; but this always has a definite approval-disap- 
proval at its basis. They may believe that they have not approved of 
something which they approve of approving; they think they have 
neglected some general class of goods (say social pleasures) which 
they wish to pursue, or have pursued some class of goods which they 
wish to pursue less (say intellectual pleasures). This general decision 
is enough — establishes a sufficiently definite end — to provide a guide 
in the choice of methods toward more specific approvals and disap- 
provals that will be consistent with this very general approval or dis- 
approval. But whenever methods are determined an end is charac- 
terized in some sense ; methods to approvals can be devised if the initial 
approval, and the desired end of kinds of approval, be characterized 
ever so generally, for instance, as “rational,” or “conscious,” or “de- 
liberate.”” Thus, if Professor Stevenson’s analysis cannot recommend 
any kind of end, it cannot recommend method in any sense — it cannot 
recommend method as against nonmethod. 

This introduces the limitation as regards “detachment,” which is 
that an analysis of ethical method cannot avoid a declaration of some 
ethical end, however general. Professor Stevenson says at the outset 
that his analysis of ethical method, in distinction from normative eth- 
ics, will be “about ethics” but not “in ethics.” He means that, as analyst, 
he will not himself make ethical decisions or evaluations. But I believe 
that his valuation of the worth of his inquiry about ethics entails a 
specific valuation im ethics: his inquiry “about ethics” rests on the 
“attitude” or “approval” (an opinion “in ethics”) that ethical activity 
is one which is worth pursuing. Professor Stevenson, in merely de- 
scribing a variety of ethical methods, can perhaps avoid any ethical 
decision as to the value of one of these methods over others; but he 
cannot avoid (as a presupposition of the analysis) the ethical decision 
that some ethical methods are good, and hence, by implication, that 
ethical decision and activity, which can make use of such methods, is 
itself good. 

Professor Stevenson says that “an inquirer may be presumed to 
have decided whether his inquiry is worth pursuing,” but explains that 
“ethical analysis can, no less than science, mathematics, and logic, limit 
itself solely to those evaluations which are essential to the pursuit of 
its descriptive and clarificatory studies” (pp. 160-161). I cannot find 
Professor Stevenson saying what these necessary evaluations are. His 
idea might be that science requires “detachment” and that this requires 
an interest in the subject for its own sake, whatever the nature of its 
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practical “effects” (p. 162) ; that, for example, as the only evaluation 
that the physicist need make in studying physics is that physics is 
worth knowing, so the only necessary evaluation of the ethical analyst 
is that ethical methods are worth knowing. Yet this seems not to be 
Professor Stevenson’s intention, for he has begun by saying that the 
function of ethical analysis is “indirect” and is the provision of tools 
for the normative ethicist, which is to say, the provision of methods 
for the use of the individual who makes ethical decisions. Thus he 
seems to be analyzing ethical method not just because ethical methods 
are intrinsically worthy objects of knowledge, but because they are 
useful to something else. Further, if his intention were the description 
of a certain body of phenomena — the actual behavior of men in reach- 
ing choices — then he would be practicing the science of psychology or 
sociology. But Professor Stevenson does not seem to believe that he 
is practicing such a science, and if he did he would of course be very 
misleading in describing his analysis as a discussion of method. “Meth- 
od” is something which may be founded on the results of a science and 
may prepare for the pursuit of another science (or action), but differs 
from sciences as such in that it has no peculiar subject matter regarded 
as worthy of knowing for its own sake. 

The argument has been that, since Professor Stevenson presents 
ethical methods which have their function as instruments to ethical 
decision, he must approve of ethical decision. This involves an assump- 
tion, which ought to be stated. In another instance one could argue 
that a discussion or apprehension of one subject implies some dis- 
cussion or apprehension of another subject, as that a knowledge of 
medicine entails some knowledge of chemistry. But the argument that 
ethical methodology entails ethical evaluations is an argument not 
about the internal relations of these two subjects but about the nature 
of their student. The assumption involved is that the analyst would 
not explain methods whose use (and whose end) he believed to be bad 
or indifferent. This principle is not self-evident and could not be ap- 
plied universally, since an analyst might, for such motives as popu- 
larity or money, discuss and thereby promote methods to an end which 
he thought to be bad. But in that case (not to mention that he would 
not have chosen a philosophical subject) his analysis would still have 
rested upon an approval; and, in the case of ethical methodology, it 
would have involved the same kind of activity (namely, approval) to 
which his analysis was meant to contribute. 

But this is perhaps an unfortunate way of complicating the issue, 
which remains clearer if the only motive considered as operative in 
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inquiry is that contributory to the most truthful (and complete) ac- 
count of the thing studied. Such a motive may be described as an 
intrinsic rather than an extrinsic interest in the subject. The point 
here is that any “intrinsic” interest in methodology must be extrinsic 
in a certain sense, namely, cognitively extrinsic in that it must include 
an interest in the subject to which the methodology is a methodology. 
As a methodology has no significance apart from the science or action 
to which it is related, so the methods of ethics should as such interest 
no one not interested in ethics; and one who believes that these 
methods are worth stating must believe that ethical decisions are worth 
making. Thus it is impossible to separate ethical methods from one 
ethical evaluation, or an inquiry into the methods of approval from a 
primary approval of the activity of approving. 

But if a writer on ethics cannot avoid ethical decisions, would not 
an interest in “clarity” determine as his first analytical duty this de- 
cision’s full exposition and support? 

SIDNEY ZINK 


University of Missouri 
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POLITICAL REALISM AND POLITICAL IDEALISM. A 
Study in Theories and Realities. By Jounn H. Herz. Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1951. Pp. xii, 275. $3.75. 


This book is designed to outline and exemplify a type of political 
theory which the author regards as a logical paradox, namely, one 
that affirms certain moral and political values and yet candidly recog- 
nizes facts and tendencies that run counter to them (p. 249). To this 
theory he gives the name of realist liberalism. The combination is based 
on historical analysis, which shows that political theory has belonged 
to two “ideal types,” idealism and realism. The latter has tended to 
consider political events in factual and causal categories and to assume 
that they are determined largely, or for practical purposes wholly, by 
considerations of power and security. The former has tended to neglect 
these factors and to construct ideals, present or future, which it regards 
as inherent in political communities and in their historical trends (pp. 
17 ff.). The constructive argument of the book, therefore, is concen- 
trated at about its midpoint, in the fourth chapter, where the author 
outlines his theory. Preceding this chapter there is a penetrating criti- 
cism of the two opposed types of theory, in which Professor Herz 
shows that idealism has uniformly held out expectations or backed 
policies that unescapable political conditions, particularly the relations 
between existing units of power, have rendered nugatory ; and equally 
that realism has cultivated a cynical disregard of values or has pro- 
duced specious defences of power as being itself a value. This portion 
of the book makes no pretense of being a history but is confined to the 
two types of thought in certain significant areas, such as democracy 
and aristocracy, nationalism and internationalism, laissez faire and 
economic planning. Professor Herz’s indictment is on the whole sound 
and convincing. Following the fourth chapter realist liberalism is 
exemplified by outlining the policies that it would imply in respect to 
important problems such as the treatment of criminals, discrimination 
against minorities, and international relations. While this part of the 
book is necessarily indecisive, the discussion is uniformly enlightened 
and liberal in tone. The book closes with a very candid and objective 
estimate of the factors in world politics which make it improbable that 
a policy at once realistic and liberal will be effective. 

An outline of what Professor Herz calls realist liberalism is not 
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complex. The theory consists, first, in the assumption that the natural 
conditions of human behavior provide limits rather than determinants 
of action; what Husserl called the “open horizon of possibilities.” 
Some options are closed, “yet within all these limits man can act” 
(p. 134). Consequently a political theory is twofold, dealing both with 
means and ends: a theory of causal relations and also “the establish- 
ment of ideals for action.” It consists, second, in positing the funda- 
mental ethical assumptions of liberalism: power is not morally self- 
justifying and the realization of personality is the ultimate standard of 
value, always of course with the qualification that the ideals thus im- 
plied are to serve as a basis for the responsible use of political power 
and that possibilities and results are to be kept in sight. The substance 
of this theory will probably not be disputed but aspects of Professor 
Herz’s method may be mentioned, because they bear directly on philo- 
sophical problems. 


The first concerns the positing of liberal ideals as the guiding prin- 
ciples of politics. This is described as “only relative, subjective” (p. 
134), and thus appears to be merely a stipulation which one takes or 
leaves by his own free choice. If this means only that ethical values 
cannot be proved, either in terms of logical consistency or empirical 
verification, it is no doubt true. If it means that all choices stand on 
the same level —a preference for liberalism over fascism being equal 
to a preference for Luckies over Chesterfields — it is pretty near in- 
credible, though the grounds for validating a choice are certainly 
obscure. The problem, however, is not limited to ethics. Legal judg- 
ments are not verifiable in the sense that descriptive propositions are, 
but there are commonly supposed to be good or bad judges and good 
or bad decisions. The meaning needs to be clarified by careful linguistic 
analysis. 

The second query concerns the manner in which Professor Herz 
sets up his ideal types of realism and idealism. This consists in the 
supposition that human nature is fundamentally divided between two 
contradictory urges or sentiments, the need for security and self- 
preservation and an “emotion of compassion” which makes a man 
dislike to witness the effects of his own aggression or makes him feel 
guilty about them. From these opposed attitudes, “the need to depend 
on his fellow man and at the same time the necessity of distrusting 
or possibly destroying him” (p. 16), arise the two antithetical types 
of political theory. This derivation seems to me to be mysterious or else 
merely ad hoc. Professor Herz disclaims the intention of assuming 
anything about either psychology or anthropology, but in effect he 
assumes that egoism is “natural” and altruism is not. Hence he quotes 
with approval Huxley’s obviously metaphorical description of ethics 
as “combating” the cosmic process and finds something profound in 
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Ortega y Gassett’s description of liberalism as “antinatural.” This 
seems to me to encumber his theory with some metaphysical lumber 
that might as well have been omitted. 


GeorcE H. SABINE 
Cornell University 


NATURAL LAW. An Introduction to Legal Philosophy. By A. P. 


D’ENTREVES. London, Hutchinson’s University Library, 1951. Pp. 
126. 7s. 6d. 


This small but well-packed volume by Professor d’Entreves of Ox- 
ford University has the subtitle, “An Introduction to Legal Philoso- 
phy.” It is both scholarly and charmingly written, informative (to any 
but specialists in the field), thought-provoking to any critical reader, 
and puzzling. The impression it gives of natural law may suggest the 
dialogue of Hamlet and Polonius: 

Ham. Do you see yonder cloud that’s almost in the shape of a camel? 

Pol. By th’ mass, and it’s like a camel, indeed. 

Ham. Methinks it is like a weasel. 

Pol. It is back’d like a weasel. 

Ham. Or like a whale? 

Pol. Very like a whale. 


A short introduction stresses the importance of the natural law idea 
as a force in the history of European thought and culture and states 
the intention of combining the historical with the philosophical ap- 
proach with more emphasis on the latter. Chapters I to III (pp. 17- 
62) deal with the three main examples of the working of the idea: 
first, in Roman law; second, in the Middle Ages; and third, in the 
Enlightenment and Revolutionary period. In the first case its function 
was to aid in the unification of diverse local or national bodies of law 
into an imperial system. (The author speaks of it as world-wide, fol- 
lowing a custom surely at this date, more honored in the breach than 
the observance.) Chapter II is entitled “A Rational Foundation of 
Ethics” ; but the author observes that “the system of ethics. . . based on 
these [Thomistic] assumptions cannot properly be called a rationalist 
system.” However, the precise relation between “rational” and “ra- 
tionalist” is not clear. In Chapter III, “A Theory of Natural Rights,” 
it is held, net as forcefully as might be, against Maritain and others, 
that the natural-rights doctrine stands in a revolutionary opposition to 
medieval natural law (less sharply to Greco-Roman) in which the key- 
note was duty, not rights, and particularly not freedom, the natural 
right of the Enlightenment and the American and French Revolutions. 
The second half of the book consists of three chapters, not too distinct 
in content, since the material itself resists clear classification, dealing 
with the relations between law and morals, but with constant reference 
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to history. It is also, perhaps, inevitable and proper that the author’s 
position is somewhat vague, that there is so much “on-the-one-hand,” 
“but-on-the-other-hand.” Granting that distinctions cannot be sharply 
drawn, the reviewer does feel that the author makes too much mystique 
out of the merits of the natural-law concept. 

To begin with, men certainly lived under law a long, long time 
before anyone asked quid ius or why they obeyed law, or ought to obey 
it, or, still less, what law ought to be. And the answer, quia iustum, 
is surely nonsense, in an evolutionary view — nearly as bad as the 
dictum that an unjust law is not a law. Law is, because it has to be! 
Men, in becoming men, lost their instincts (or they became too at- 
tenuated to afford guidance). Instincts were replaced by folkways and 
these by mores, custom, law — presumably, we must infer, through 
a varied mixture of unconsciously evolving usage and habit with 
authority resting on physical power — increasingly replaced with 
chicane. Men have to have laws, to keep them from seeking “justice” as 
well as from unjustly seeking advantage, or power. Further, they seem 
to need religion to aid tradition and force in making them obey the 
laws, just and unjust. Or most of them did, at least until very recently ; 
perhaps that issue is on trial now before the Weltgericht, Hegel’s ulti- 
mate world court, “history.” It is mere lack of candor to deny con- 
siderable truth to the opiate-of-the-masses theory; what is dangerous 
is failure to see that this was (and may still be) necessary, if any 
civilization was to develop or endure. Ethics comes into the picture 
when a significant number begin to think, on impersonal grounds, that 
law may be incomplete and require supplementation, or especially, that 
it may be “wrong” and need change, even “justifying” defiance and 
finally revolt. Thus, surely, arose the original distinction between right 
by nature and right by convention (or edict, or simply law nomos). 
And the principle of natural law, and its main content, must always 
be to obey the positive law, until it can be changed for the better. To 
have law and obey it, for the most part, even in conflict with high 
ideals, is a condition essential to human life; what the law is, is almost 
infinitely less important, comparatively. 

- Further, a great deal of necessary law has no ethical significance ; 
e.g., driving to the right or the left, communication in a language 
understood by all parties concerned, etc. Law as the mere command of 
an authority is another absurdity; it may be approached in some 
despotisms, but we must ask how the despot gets his position and the 
provision for the succession. And at the opposite extreme, the limiting 
case is, no doubt, that all men should agree on what is just and do it 
without stated rules or at least without enforcement. This attractive 
anarchistic theory inevitably leads in practice to irresponsible authori- 
tarianism, best illustrated by the history of “Christianity,” or what 
came to be so called. 
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Natural law, i.e., moral law —to call it “natural” is misleading — 
is of course important, if the notion is reasonably construed. What 
legislators will enact or courts will enforce always depends in no small 
measure on the moral sense of the community — which may or may 
not be just, by any ideal standard. And there may be a point where 
appeal to transcendental norms is forced upon us — it is surely to be 
minimized. That is, there may be common human moral judgments as 
to what ought to be lawful and unlawful, which cannot be explained on 
grounds of social (biological) utility and culture convergence. They 
must be usably concrete ; “do right, avoid wrong,” except as an ideal 
code for a dictator, is no law. Yet highly respectable opinion would 
make it the whole of ethics, leaving interpretation and application 
ostensibly to the individual conscience, inevitably in fact to some ab- 
solute — presumably inspired — authority. If such judgments are ever 
found, the moral law will be accorded universally human significance, 
doubtless even cosmic significance. But in terms of present knowledge, 
the notion of any one eternal and immutable content, in any concrete 
detail at all, seems again to be a mere absurdity, a vicious abstraction 
and an idealization which is not even ideal. For it is a question how 
much cultural uniformity, in any respect, is abstractly desirable. Some 
loose and highly complex federalism is surely all that anyone would 
set up as a goal, even for a purely ideal and imaginary world order. 
(The idea of “Heaven” is intriguing in this connection ; personally, I 
can do nothing with it, even trying to assume power to remake at will 
the “laws of nature,” as this expression ought to be used.) 

One could wish for a book on norms for the law that would give 
serious consideration to the practical problem of unifying divergent 
legal corpora, the great desideratum of the hour, .nd more or less 
parallel to the task which confronted the Romans. Again, much of the 
problem is not ethical, or is only indirectly so. Resistance probably 
arises as much from the bare fact of difference and the costs of chang- 
ing (and perhaps loss of dignity) as from any serious contention that 
one legal system is “better” than another, in an absolute sense. 


FrANK H. KNIGHT 
University of Chicago 


FREEDOM AND CULTURE. Compiled by UNESCO and edited 
by Juttan Huxtey. New York, Columbia University Press, 1951. 
Pp. 270. $3.75. 

This book is a significant and provocative commentary on those 
articles of the recent United Nations Declaration of Hwman Rights 
which are especially relevant to the activities of the teacher, the scien- 
tist, and the creative artist. It consists of six essays, written from vary- 
ing points of view, and a general introduction by the editor. When 
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taken together these essays shed considerable light on the interesting 
document which underlies the activities of UNESCO, and they de- 
serve widespread and critical attention. 


In the first essay, German Arciniegas, a Colombian, eloquently de- 
fends a basic principle of the Declaration — that culture in a broad 
sense, the cultivation of the higher human powers, can no longer be 
viewed as a privilege for the few, but rather as a universal, natural 
right, associated with equally universal duties. These duties include 
those of self-cultivation which can be carried out only by the individual 
person. In this crucially important process, his freedom must be pro- 
tected against the massive forces of technological control which tend 
to produce stereotyped patterns and mass uniformity. 


Jean Piaget’s paper, “The Right to Education in the Modern 
World,” is a most substantial and penetrating commentary on Article 
26 of the Declaration, which asserts that “everyone has the right to 
education,” that “technical and professional education shall be made 
generally available,” and that “higher education shall be equally acces- 
sible to all on the basis of merit.” M. Piaget, now holding the Chair 
of Psychology and Sociology at the University of Lausanne, exhaus- 
tively analyzes current practice and shows how far it is from any ade- 
quate realization of these justifiable claims. If education is a natural 
right, it imposes on the community an imperative obligation, which 
is altogether misconceived as an act of charity or the generous gift of 
a beneficent community. Even in England and America, education is 
not yet recognized as a natural right. Higher education is now largely 
dependent on the financial means of the parents, and this anomolous 
situation can never be corrected by the so-called scholarship system. 


According to the Declaration, “education shall be directed to the full 
development of the human personality.” M. Piaget singles out this 
statement of basic purpose for special attention. The person is autono- 
mous. Hence any education directed to the realization of personality 
must subordinate memory to intelligence. It must achieve something 
more than the mere conservation of received intellectual patterns. True 
principles should not be merely passively received and committed to 
memory but rediscovered by spontaneous acts of insight. The examina- 
tion system is sharply criticized because: (1) it lacks objectivity ; (2) 
it tends to become a final end in itself; and (3) it discourages origi- 
nality. 

In the third essay, “Freedom of Information,” Mr. Lyman Bryson, 
after describing the enormous complexity and cost of mass communi- 
cation, raises the important question of how minority opinion can be 
conveyed to the masses. He clearly analyzes the dangers of public 
control and defends private ownership, but, because of the suscepti- 
bility of large scale enterprise to accepted patterns of thought, he has 
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a hard time distinguishing sharply between the two in the field of 
concrete practice. M. Maurice Bedel in his essay, “The Rights of the 
Creative Artist,” points out that it was only recently in Western his- 
tory that such rights were given legal recognition. He defends the 
thesis that such rights have a natural justification, and welcomes their 
inclusion in the United Nations Declaration. 

Mr. Rex Warner, himself a creative writer, next considers the posi- 
tion of the artist in modern society. By the very nature of his function 
which involves the service of values transcending those of economic 
and political organization, the artist must be endowed with “the right 
to be disloyal.” The service of such universal values is no mere luxury, 
but an essential component in the life of any sound society. How is 
the artist to attain that security and detachment from local pressures 
without which he cannot exercise this function adequately? In spite 
of its many dangers, of which he is well aware, Mr. Warner argues for 
a system of public subsidy, which he believes might be administered by 
a committee of artists without the exertion of undue pressure toward 
conformity. 

In the last essay, “Freedom of Science,” Bart Bok, the astronomer, 
writes an illuminating and moving commentary on Articles 13 and 19, 
which assert the right to freedom of movement, and to freedom of 
opinion and expression without external interference. Professor Bok, 
Chairman of the Commission for UNESCO of the United States 
National Research Council, presents convincing evidence of the ways 
in which these rights are now being threatened by restriction of travel, 
suppression of information, and unfounded suspicion of scientists, and 
of their injurious effects on science. If these rights are to be even 
partially preserved, there must be increased concern and concerted 
effort on the part of scientists. “It almost seems as though the time has 
come that we must all try to be good scientists on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, save the world on Saturday, and 
recuperate on Sunday” (p. 261). 

Most of these essays offer evidence to support the view that these 
rights have a factual basis, and are necessary conditions for the healthy 
life of the human community. One might reasonably expect to find a 
clarification of the philosophical principles presupposed by this con- 
ception in the editor’s introduction. But this expectation is not ful- 
filled. Mr. Huxley is very apologetic about the whole idea of natural 
rights and duties as founded on the basic facts of life, and interprets 
the whole Declaration as a mere “proclamation of what the signatories 
believe ought to happen” (p. 8). This is radically opposed to the argu- 
ments of most of the contributors as well as to the basic sense of the 
Declaration itself. 


He also interprets these rights as individual values which must 
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conflict with the values of society, for “the claims of the individual 
and of society thus stand permanently in the relation of Hegelian 
thesis and antithesis. Their reconciliation. ..in part must be deferred 
into the unknown future” (p. 14). This idea is also contradicted by 
the arguments of the contributors, who assume that the flowering of 
art and science, for example, are beneficial not only to the individual 
but to society as well, and that the removal of obstructions is a des- 
perate present need, which cannot long be postponed without disas- 
trous consequences. 


Joun WILD 
Harvard University 


PLATO'S CHARMIDES. By T. G. Tuckey. New York, Cambridge 
University Press. 1951. Pp. ix, 116. $2.75. 


Mr. Tuckey lost his life at Cassino in 1944 and his book was pre- 
pared for the press by other hands. It is nevertheless, according to the 
Preface, “substantially as the author left it,” and the only serious 
defect of this procedure is that no account has been taken of recent 
research either on Plato’s dialectic or on the concept of sophrosyne, 
the two chief subjects of the essay. 

Announcing his intention to follow a strictly historical method and 
to avoid the common error of interpreting Plato’s earlier dialogues in 
the light of his later work, Mr. Tuckey asks, ““What did the dialogue 
mean to Plato himself, or to his readers, at the time of its publication?” 
(p. 2). The detailed discussion of the Charmides is therefore preceded 
by a brief historical introduction, which includes a summary of the 
problems confronting Plato, a sketch of the characters and careers of 
Charmides and Critias, a succinct outline of the development of the 
concept of arete, and a somewhat more ambitious review of the varied 
implications of the word sophrosyne. This section (pp. 5-10), neces- 
sarily incomplete, suffers chiefly from the failure to distinguish chrono- 
logical stages in the growth of the concept and apparent unawareness 
of the extent to which the most significant moral and political impli- 
cations of sophrosyne developed from Attic usage in the fifth century 
8.c. The aristocratic and philo-Laconian interpretation of the virtue is 
emphasized at the expense of those aspects whose importance for the 
democratic city-state may be observed, e.g., in the Oresteia of Aeschy- 
lus, the Attic orators, especially Lysias, and many Athenian sepul- 
chral inscriptions. Attention might well have been drawn to the close 
kinship in early Greek political thought between sophrosyne and dikai- 
osyne, as twin safeguards against both anarchy and tyranny, especially 
since this relationship is more significant for Plato than the connection 
between sophrosyne and eusebeia which the author chooses to stress 
(pp. 7-8). 
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Of the detailed commentary on the dialogue proper, the most useful 
and original section is that which deals with the Knowledge of Knowl- 
edge, its possibility and its value (pp. 27-90). Mr. Tuckey illuminates 
every step in this complicated argument, exposing and, so far as possi- 
ble, explaining ambiguities, summarizing and criticizing the interpre- 
tations of a multitude of earlier commentators, and faithfully adhering 
to his principle of trying to discover what led Plato to approach the 
problem of sophrosyne in precisely the way that he did. The author is 
especially successful in relating the logical difficulties of the dialogue 
to the character of Socrates and to Plato’s attempt to discover the basis 
of his teacher’s peculiar faculty for judging the knowledge and ignor- 
ance of other men (pp. 72-73, 95-104). The essay is nowhere more 
illuminating than in its demonstration of the unity of the Charmides 
and the bearing of its argument on Plato’s later political and educa- 
tional theories. It is to be hoped that the existence of a detailed com- 
mentary in English will encourage the use of the Charmides as an 
introduction to Plato’s thought. From this point of view it is perhaps 
unfortunate that the editor has neglected to supply translations of the 
many long passages in Greek with which Mr. Tuckey illustrates his 
discussion. In one instance, however, translation is employed where 
it might better have been avoided. The choice of a translation for 
sophrosyne in any language is notoriously difficult (cf. Cicero, Tusc. 


3.8. 16), and it would have been wiser throughout this essay to retain 
the Greek word rather than adopt as a partial equivalent “self-control,” 
which is conspicuously unsuitable in a dialogue devoted to the intel- 
lectual aspects of the virtue. 


HELEN F. Nortu 
Swarthmore College 


ART AND SOCIETY. A Reinterpretation of Plato. By CATHERINE 
Rav. New York, Richard R. Smith, 1951. Pp. 88. $2.50. 


The chief aim of this small but interesting treatise on Plato’s theory 
of art is to defend him from the charge of committing the “moralistic 
fallacy” in aesthetics. To do this the author not only examines Plato’s 
words, but tries to understand them in the light of the new develop- 
ments in art that Plato had in mind; and further by an independent 
aesthetic experience she finds the Platonic position to be commendable 
in general, if not in every particular. 

The description of the art which Plato opposed is enough but bare- 
ly enough to serve the author’s purpose. References to other studies 
are given, and with these the reader must be satisfied. Her support of 
the Platonic position by independent aesthetic experience will seem 
particularly good to one who, like the reviewer, finds himself in sub- 
stantial agreement. For example: squalid slums and hideous factories 
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depress one’s personality ; harmonious and noble sights pass through 
the soul as health-giving breezes ; art always influences our emotions ; 
aesthetic experiences affect our morals and our morals affect our taste ; 
the moral effects of art do not end with childhood; and, further, the 
moral personality of the artist is one of the determinants of the total 
aesthetic quality of a work of art. 

There seems to be a slight though recurrent flaw in the book, all 
the more regrettable because so unnecessary. The author, in criticizing 
Plato’s interpreters, seems to exaggerate and strain in order to produce 
a greater contrast with her own view. 

True, Walter Pater was mistaken in making Plato anticipate the 
modern theory of art for art’s sake; but, when Pater says that art has 
no purpose but its own perfection, he might just possibly mean that 
the ideal city is a work of art, of discipline, and harmony, and that this 
art has no further purpose (Laws, 817 b). Also, the views of Tolstoi 
seem somewhat closer to Platonism than the author thinks. Nor does 
it seem accurate to give the impression that virtually all the critics 
understand Plato to have wished to suppress all art or even all drama ; 
indeed, Santayana (Reason in Art, p. 176) says almost precisely what 
the author (p. 32) says he failed to observe. 

And again, Carritt may be right or wrong in his own theory of art, 
but is it an “error” to take “Plato to hold that art has no value in its 
own right ; that it is merely pleasant in a sensual way” (p. 25)? Mrs. 
Rau is entirely correct in pointing out that Plato was sensitive to all 
art; and no doubt aesthetic quality can in modern axiology be called 
a value; but it is also possible that Plato may have regarded aesthetic 
quality or artistic perfection as of no value in its own right, but only 
as it tended to produce moral character. The ambiguity lies in the 
word value, and I fear that in these pages (23-28) the author leans 
over backward in her defense of Plato. Nor can I accept literally (pp. 
18, 39) the proposition that Plato, even in the Republic, is discussing 
education and propaganda and not art. He is discussing both. And 
perhaps the main question is not whether Plato had a moralistic theory 
of art, but whether a moralistic theory of art is a fallacy. 


Gorpon H. CLarkK 
Butler University 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF LOGICAL EMPIRICISM. Interna- 
tional Encyclopedia of Unified Science, Vol. II, No. 9. By JoERGEN 
JoERGENSEN. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1951. Pp. 100. 
$1.25. 

This article in pamphlet form is Number 9 of Volume II of the 

International Encyclopaedia of Unified Science. Number 8 of that vol- 

ume dealt with the Development of Rationalism and Empiricism down 
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to the beginnings of this century, and Professor Joergensen’s work 
continues the history of empiricism to 1940. In a postscript of eight 
pages Mr. N. R. Martin summarizes the developments of the years 
1940-1949; and lest we should be even two years behind the times, 
the editors have added a further note which brings the story to the 
end of 1950. 


So far as I can judge, the article is a reliable guide to the history of 
the movement with which it deals. In the first of his two chapters 
Professor Joergensen describes the program and presuppositions of 
the Vienna Circle, and in the second he sketches the expansion and 
elaboration of logical empiricism. Although he finds forerunners of 
logical empiricism as far back as the sophists and the Epicureans, he 
naturally gives most attention to Mach, Russell, and Wittgenstein, 
when discussing the philosophers who influenced Schlick and his pu- 
pils. Russell, he says (p. 11) “may not unjustly be called ‘father’ of 
logical positivism, since in him is found for the first time the conscious 
and extensive application of logical analysis to the problems of epis- 
temological empiricism.” And of Wittgenstein he remarks a little later 
(p. 17) that he “played a greater part than any other one philosopher 
in the development of the Vienna Circle.” Apparently Peirce and 
Moore were unknown in Vienna at this time, though Moore may have 
exercised some influence through Russell and Wittgenstein. The larg- 
est sections in this chapter are those devoted to Wittgenstein’s Tracta- 
tus and Carnap’s Der logische Aufbau der Welt: together they occupy 
more than half the space. The expansion of the movement is said to 
have begun about 1930, when Erkenntnis was established and a num- 
ber of philosophers in Germany, Poland, America, and elsewhere who 
shared some or all of the interests of the Vienna Circle were drawn into 
collaboration. In his second chapter Professor Joergensen gives short 
accounts of the groups outside Austria, and then goes on to deal with 
the novelties of doctrine which appeared in the next few years. During 
this second phase Carnap and Neurath were the most active leaders, 
and under their influence logical empiricism, or positivism, was merged 
into a campaign for unified science. Professor Joergensen gives enough 
detail about this transition to make it intelligible, and he reports faith- 
fully the misgivings of Schlick. In particular he stresses a point to 
which Schlick attached great importance, namely, that the thesis of 
physicalism is not a logical necessity but something to be accepted as 
dependent on “happy circumstances” connected with “a very general 
structural feature of experience” (p. 79). 


As an account of the Vienna Circle this article seems to me less in- 
teresting than a little book called Der Wiener Kreis, which was pub- 
lished-a few months earlier by Professor Viktor Kraft of Vienna. 
Professor Kraft had the advantage of being closely associated with 
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Schlick throughout the formative years of the movement and is there- 
fore able to write with firsthand knowledge of the discussions which 
took place at that time. On the other hand, Professor Joergensen’s 
article gives more detailed information about the progress of the move- 
ment outside Austria, and in general it is better furnished with refer- 
ences. Together the two works provide all the help that anyone can 
reasonably expect when studying the philosophy of the very recent 
past. No doubt an historian of philosophy writing a hundred years 
hence will see things very differently. If, as we hope, philosophy has 
made progress during the interval, he will single out for special atten- 
tion some suggestions in the work of our time which are interesting 
to his own generation because they have proved fruitful and others 
which are interesting because they illustrate the dominant prejudices 
of our age and the difficulties we had in understanding. clearly the 
questions with which we tried to deal. Of the rest some may be men- 
tioned merely because they then seem very odd, but most will be for- 
gotten. It is useless, however, for us to try to anticipate the verdict of 
posterity on the philosophy of our own time. For in order to do that 
we should have to anticipate also the whole development of philosophy 
in the intervening period, and that is clearly impossible. The best we 
can do is to continue the discussion in which we find ourselves, but to 
continue it with a proper distrust of the patter which happens to be 
fashionable at the moment. 


An historical article in the [ternational Encyclopaedia of Unified 
Science is naturally intended to present positivism and the movement 
for unified science as something which includes all that is best in con- 
temporary philosophy. And there is undoubtedly some truth in the 
claims which Professor Joergensen makes for it when he writes on 
his first page: 


It is characteristic of this movement, which may presumably be said to have been 
the leading movement within the philosophy of the last two or three decades, ... 
that it attempts to make philosophy scientifically tenable through critical analysis 
of details rather than to make it universal by vague generalizations and dogmatic 
construction of systems; and that it is more interested in co-operation. ..than in 
the advancement of...striking individual opinions....An evidence of this is the 
often considerable divergence and lively discussion between its members and the 
amendments in the fundamental views that have occurred several times in the 
course of its development. On the other hand, the cv.stant exchange of opinion 
has led to an increasing convergence towards certain basic principles. 


But a hostile critic might object that some of the opinions put forward 
with great confidence in the earlier days of the movement were as silly 
as any maintained by metaphysicians (e.g., the suggestion that his- 
torical statements must mean something about the present or the 
future because they are to be verified only by research on monuments 
and documents, or the coherence theory of truth once advocated by 
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Neurath in his anxiety to avoid talk about immediate experience). 
And the same critic might go on to argue that physicalism, which is 
now supposed to provide a basis for the unification of science, looks 
more like a party slogan than a contribution to philosophical analysis. 

The first criticism is not very important. For philosophical nonsense 
may be quite interesting, and a philosopher who has avoided it alto- 
gether has probably said nothing worth saying. But the second criti- 
cism is more serious because it points to a real weakness of the posi- 
tivist movement in its institutional or encyclopedic phase. 

If it were established by detailed enquiry (and at the end of the 
section which he devotes to the subject Professor Joergensen tells us 
it can never be established conclusively) that all the concepts of science 
are reducible to the language of physics in the peculiar sense of “re- 
ducible” used by supporters of the physicalist thesis, how much better 
off should we be? Would any philosophical question be answered or 
any scientific problem be brought nearer to solution? Perhaps vitalism 
and some forms of spiritualism would be finally discredited, but for the 
rest it seems our situation would be very much as it is now. For some 
who are very anxious to be tough-minded the thesis evidently has the 
attraction which materialism once exercised on persons of that type; 
but this charm is illusory, if, as the more cautious defenders of the 
thesis insist, it is neither metaphysics nor scientific theory of an ex- 
planatory kind. The reduction which the thesis requires is not identifi- 
cation but correlation, and the unification which it promises is not that 
achieved by a good theory but merely the possibility of producing for 
every empirical statement some corresponding statement in the lan- 
guage of physics which is true if and only if the first is true though 
the two may have different meanings. If anyone wishes to establish the 
physicalist thesis in detail, by all means let him try. But the way to 
prove it, if it can be proved, is by work in the physiological laboratory 
and the brain clinic, not by holding conferences or writing a party 
program and calling it an encyclopedia. 

These remarks are not intended to detract from the value of Pro- 
fessor Joergensen’s work, which can stand on its own merits as a piece 
of scholarly history, but rather to throw doubt on the value of the 
philosophy produced by groups of a quasi-political kind. A society 
which invites public support is admittedly less irritating than the clique 
of a mystagogue; but it inevitably tends to produce party spirit and 
the desire for some good-sounding slogan to sustain that spirit. What 
philosophy needs is not more organization, but more discussion in plain 
language. 

WILLIAM KNEALE 
Exeter College, Oxford 
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STRUCTURE, METHOD AND MEANING. Essays in Honor of 
Henry M. Sheffer. Edited by Paut HENLE, Horace M. KAtten, 
and SusSANNE K. Lancer. New York, Liberal Arts Press, 1951. 
Pp. xvi, 306. $4.50. 


This is a distinguished collection of essays, which, appropriately, 
includes a number of important contributions to philosophy and to 
logic. It is divided into three sections entitled, respectively, “Struc- 
ture,” “Method,” and “Meaning.” 

The first paper in the section entitled “Structure” is “A Formula- 
tion of the Logic of Sense and Denotation” by Alonzo Church. Church 
makes a tentative beginning toward treating intentional logic by the 
logistic method. He claims to preserve the essential features of Frege’s 
logical doctrine, though with important difference in detail. The tech- 
nical portions of the paper presuppose acquaintance with Church’s 
“A Formulation of the Simple Theory of Types,” published in Volume 
V of the Journal of Symbolic Logic. The philosophical portions include 
an interesting restatement of Church’s objections to Carnap’s analysis 
of belief, as well as several statements concerning the existence of 
concepts. For example, 


...anything which is capable of being the sense of a name of x is called a con- 
cept of x. A concept in this sense is not to be thought of as associated with any 
particular language or system of notation, since names in different languages 
may express the same sense (or concept). We suppose that a concept may in 
some sense exist even if there is no language in actual use that contains a name 
expressing this concept. And we may even wish to admit a non-enumerable 
infinity of concepts — thus more concepts than there can be names to express in 
any one actual language. 


C. I. Lewis’ paper (“Notes on the Logic of Intension’’) is in the 
same philosophic spirit as that of Church. Lewis outlines an inten- 
tional calculus of terms (or predicates) which he regards as being 
related to the system of strict implication in the same way in which 
the calculus of classes in Principia Mathematica is related to the ex- 
tensional logic of propositions. Lewis holds that the whole logic of 
propositions might be regarded as a special case of this calculus of 
terms. The first part of the paper contains a useful summary of much 
of the material on logical theory elaborated in Book I of An Analysis 
of Knowledge and Valuation. 

The remainder of the section entitled “Structure” comprises a num- 
ber of other technical papers. These are: “The Logic of Terms” by 
J. W. Miller; “Two-valued Truth Tables for Modal Functions” by 
H. S. Leonard; “N-Valued Boolean Algbera” by P. Henle; “Tri- 
angular Matrices Determined by Two Sequences” by L. L. Silver- 
man; and “The Ordered Pair in Number Theory” by W. V. Quine. 

The second part of the book, entitled “Method,” begins with an 
informal, historical discussion, “Pure and Applied Mathematics,” by 
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Norbert Wiener. This is followed by F. S. C. Northrop’s “The Im- 
portance of Deductively Formulated Theory in Ethics and Social and 
Legal Science.” Northrop’s terminology enables him to speak of the 
“postulate sets” and “primitive concepts” of peoples such as the Nava- 
ho Indians. According to him, “analytic philosophers,” who study 
ethical terms, make the mistake of concentrating on single sentences 
instead of the “deductively formulated or formulatable philosophical 
assumptions” which lie in the background. 

C. J. Ducasse contributes a concise exposition, entitled “Francis 
Bacon’s Philosophy of Science,” and George Sarton (“The History of 
Science versus the History of Learning”) discusses the place of the 
history of science in the college curriculum. C. H. Kaiser writes “The 
Method of Methodology” and S. K. Langer “Abstraction in Science 
and Abstraction in Art.” According to Mrs. Langer, all genuine art is 
abstract ; the artist’s problem “is to treat a specific object abstractly, 
to make it clearly an instance of a form, without resorting to a class 
of similar objects from which the form underlying their similarity could 
be abstracted by the logical method of progressive generalization.” 
This section of the book concludes with a suggestive essay by Marvin 
Farber, entitled “Reflections on the Nature and Method of Phi- 
losophy.” 

The third part of the volume includes a historical note by Ralph 
Barton Perry, entitled “A Note on Neutralism.” E. B. Holt had 
remarked, in the introduction to his Concept of Consciousness, that it 
was Professor Sheffer who suggested the term “neutral entity” to the 
New Realists. Perry discusses the general doctrine of “neutralism” 
and traces it to William James. 

Donald Williams (“The Sea Fight Tomorrow”) and Charles Hart- 
shorne (“Strict and Genetic Identity: an Illustration of the Relations 
of Logic to Metaphysics’) take opposite sides on the issue of logical 
eternalism. Williams’ paper derives its title from Aristotle’s question, 
in the De Interpretatione, whether it is now true that there either 
will be or will not be a sea fight tomorrow. Were it not for “the spell 
of Indo-European language, which bristles with time distinctions,” 
philosophers, according to Williams, might be less likely to question 
the reality of the future. He argues effectively for the thesis of the 
“fundamental correctness of the ‘timeless,’ or time-including, or time- 
discounting mode of speech and thought.” But Hartshorne argues that 
this mode of speech or thought “implies that becoming is an illusion” 
and is, in general, “riddled with paradox.” There is one epistemologi- 
cal point, at least, which seems to favor Hartshorne’s position, namely, 
that a man might know the truth of such a sentence as “It is now two 
o'clock,” without knowing the truth of any the tenseless sentences 
which have been proposed as substitutes for it. 
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C. C. Pratt contributes “The Meaning of Mind,” H. M. Kallen 
“The Meanings of Unity among the Sciences,” and F. S. Cohen “Field 
Theory and Judicial Logic.” The volume also includes a foreword by 
Justice Frankfurter, a portrait of Professor Sheffer by Mrs. C. J. 
Ducasse, and a bibliography of Sheffer’s writings. Unfortunately, the 
bibliography does not include the paper, “Quantifiers,” which Sheffer 
contributed to Freedom and Experience, edited by Konvitz and Hook. 


Brown University Roperick M. CHIsHoLm 


DIE ERKENNTNIS UND IHRE LEISTUNG. Die naturwissen- 
chsaftliche Methode. By B. Junos. Wien, Springer-Verlag, 1951. 
Pp. vi, 263. $3.80. 

Dr. Juhos, Privatdozent in the University of Vienna, makes an im- 
portant attack upon the doctrine, which he calls “Hypothetismus,” 
that the verification of any empirical statement is in principal endless. 
According to those who have held this doctrine, a procedure of verifi- 
cation must belong to every meaningful nonanalytical statement. Juhos 
contends that statements like “I feel tired,” “I am in pain,” “I hear a 
noise,” “I see something bright,” have no verification ; that it is sense- 
less to suppose that the person who makes them may be mistaken ; that 
if they are false then they are lies. Such statements he calls “K onstatie- 
rungen.” The term “Konstatierungen” was first used in this connection 
by Schlick in his excellent article “Uber das Fundament der Erkennt- 
nis” (Erkenntnis, Vol. IV). Schlick’s notion is suggestive but hazy, 
it not being clear whether a “Konstatierung” is an experience or a 
statement. Juhos draws upon Schlick’s idea but gives it a clearer for- 
mulation. He divides empirical statements into two categories — hy- 
pothetical and nonhypothetical. To attribute the possibility of error to 
the latter sort of statement (the Konstatierung) breaks the logical 
rules of language. 

There is a behaviorist view that if a person, A, says “I am in pain” 
then another person, B, can verify the truth of A’s assertion by study- 
ing A’s behavior, his groans and grimaces, or by looking into the con- 
dition of his brain and nervous system. This procedure of verification 
gives the sense of A’s statement. Juhos repudiates this view, holding 
that A does not intend to say anything about his behavior or any 
physiological phenomena. His argument is that people used statements 
like A’s, and with the same meaning, long before they knew anything 
about behaviorism or physiology (p. 14). Furthermore, it is conceiv- 
able that someone should be in pain without the normal behavioristic 
or physiological phenomena occurring, and also conceivable that the 
latter phenomena should occur but there be no pain (ibid.). 

In place of the view that, universally, the sense of an empirical state- 
ment must lie in its verification, Juhos offers the definition that the sense 
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(Sinn) of an empirical statement is its truth-conditions (p. 16). With 
regard to hypothetical statements, verification and truth-conditions are 
identical. But nonhypothetical statements have no verification. What 
are the truth-conditions of a Konstatierung? “The single necessary 
condition of the truth of a Konstatierung is that I experience what my 
Konstatierung asserts that I experience. The Konstatierung ‘I feel 
pain’ is true, if I feel pain. A Konstatierung explicitly names its own 
truth condition, and to state this condition is also to state its sense” 
(p. 17). 

According to Juhos the notions of error and prediction are con- 
nected. A Konstatierung cannot be mistaken because no predictions 
are derivable from it. It merely asserts the occurrence of an experi- 
ence. An endless number of predictions can be derived from any hy- 
pothetical statement, including any singular statement such as “This 
is a table.” Therefore, no such statement can be completely verified. 
Predictions derivable from singular statements are of the form: “Do 
so-and-so and you will arrive at such and such a Konstatierung’” (p. 
29). Thus all verification, even of scientific laws, ultimately refers to 
Konstatierungen; they are the foundation of all empirical knowledge 
(p. 80). “A hypothetical empirical statement is always a truth function 
of Konstatierungen” (p. 89). 

Corresponding to the two kinds of empirical statements, hypothetical 
and nonhypothetical, there are two concepts of truth. In its application 
to hypothetical statements, “true” is synonymous with “highly prob- 
able” or “sufficiently verified” (p. 85). But it is senseless for me to 
say that it is sufficiently verified, or highly probable, that I am in pain. 
Whoever asserts a K onstatierung knows whether it is true, i.e., knows 
whether he has the experience that the Konstatierung names (p. 88). 
Conjecture and probability are excluded. Truth, as applied to Kon- 
statierungen, is an immediately understood, undefined concept. Truth, 
as applied to hypothetical statements, presupposes the former concept 
and is definable in terms of it. 

Juhos agrees with Hypothetismus that for each hypothetical state- 
ment there are infinitely many processes of verification, corresponding 
to the infinitely many predictions derivable from it. But against it he 
holds that each individual process of verification must terminate, not 
(by arbitrary stipulation) in statements that are themselves hypotheti- 
cal, but in Konstatierungen, from which further inferences cannot be 
drawn. Otherwise verification would have neither positive nor nega- 
tive result. Our stipulations cannot determine what will be the result 
of any particular process of verification. Stipulation enters the picture 
only when we have to decide whether the results of various completed 
processes of verification shall be sufficient for accepting, rejecting, or 
amending the hypothetical statement that is being tested (p. 104). 
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Juhos applies his basic division of empirical statements to several 
philosophical problems. For example, in discussing the nature of num- 
ber, he points out that numbers can occur in Konstatierungen, e.g., “I 
hear two sounds.” Such numbers are indefinable and intuitively intelli- 
gible concepts (p. 190). They consist of “approximately the first ten 
natural numbers” (p. 196). These may also occur in hypothetical state- 
ments. Any number that occurs in hypothetical statements is connected 
with some procedure of counting or measuring, and so these opera- 
tions also apply to the first few natural numbers. But corresponding to 
each of the latter is an “intuitive number-experience” (p. 199), which 
is not the case with those numbers that can occur only in hypothetical 
statements. I believe that Juhos derives the notion of intuitive experi- 
ences of number from the fact that Konstatierungen are not subject to 
error. Juhos says that numerical assertions that occur in hypothetical 
empirical statements must, with regard to their verification, be re- 
ducible to numerical assertions that can occur in Konstatierungen (p. 


196). He offers some interesting criticism of Russell’s definition of 
number. 


Juhos uses his dichotomy of empirical statements for defining the 
distinction between “mental” and “physical” (“Psychisches” and 
“Physisches”). Expressions that can occur in Konstatierungen desig- 
nate what is mental, whereas an expression designates something 
physical if it can occur only in hypothetical empirical statements (pp. 


219-220). 


Juhos also gives a clear exposition of his conception of the way in 
which scientific laws are formulated and verified. Among other topics 
that he discusses are the notions of causality and determinism, and 
form and content. 


Dr. Juhos’ book is certainly an improvement upon Hypothetismus. 
I shall try to comment on no more than a fraction of what is of interest 
in it. Its central idea is that of Konstatierungen. Juhos is trying to 
describe statements of a kind that English and American philosophers 
have variously called “incorrigible statements,” “basic propositions,” 
“sense-datum statements,” “expressive statements.” He is undoubted- 
ly.correct in holding that there are nonanalytic statements to which the 
notions of mistake and verification do not apply. But it seems to me 
that he provides nothing satisfactory for one who is puzzled about the 
“sense” of such statements, or about how one can know whether anoth- 
er’s Konstatierung is true, or, indeed, about how one can even under- 
stand another’s K onstatierung. If A says “T feel ill,” what is the relation 
between his remark and his behavior? Juhos says that the relation is 
“only empirical” and that no matter what A’s behavior might be there 
would always remain “the logical possibility” that his statement is true 
(p. 118). But might not A have misused the words “TI feel ill” ? How 
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does B determine whether A’s usage of those words is like his own? 
If there is no logical connection between A’s conduct, gestures, facial 
expressions, etc., and his words, then it would seem to be a possibility 
that A’s “I feel ill” has the same meaning as B’s “I feel glorious” ; 
and neither A nor B could in the least know whether this is so. The 
“intersubjektive V erstandlichkeit” of Konstatierungen, which Juhos 
is concerned to justify, would be clearly endangered. Here is the mo- 
tive for physicalism, that Juhos has not deeply enough considered. He 
anticipates the objection that his explanation of the sense of K onstatie- 
rungen (“the Konstatierung ‘I experience E’ is true, if I experience 
E”) is circular and empty, by saying that what prevents it from being 
so is that “in the rule ‘use “E,” if you experience E’ the second E can 
be replaced by the demonstrative ‘this,’ but the first “E’ cannot. Mak- 
ing clear. the meaning of an expression by pointing [Hinweis] is the 
most elementary kind of communication of the sense of language sym- 
bols” (p. 254). But how in the world could I teach someone to use the 
sentence “I feel ill” by saying to him “Use the sentence ‘I feel ill’ 
when you experience this”! What a preposterous instruction ! 

Also I feel strong doubts about the view that verification must ter- 
minate in Konstatierungen, although I agree with Juhos, against the 
“hypotheticalists,” that there would be no verification if it always 
ended up in statements that might themselves turn out to be false. I 
am inclined to think that a material-thing statement like “Here is a 
chair” can be uttered in circumstances in which it is impossible that 
the one who utters it is mistaken; and that verification sometimes ter- 
minates in such statements. It is commonly thought by present-day 
philosophers that it is out of the question that a material-thing state- 
ment can have this status; but I cannot see that any of the reasons 
they give are decisive. The view of Dr. Juhos, that the verification of 
all “hypothetical” empirical statements must end, ultimately, in Kon- 
statierungen, is a version of phenomenalism. (He holds that the con- 
cepts “table” and “red rose” are “constructed” out of uniform connec- 
tions between K onstatierungen [p. 29].) Of the well known objections 
to phenomenalism I shall mention only one — namely, that those 
sense-datum statements (Konstatierungen), in terms of which a pro- 
ponent of phenomenalism would wish to analyze singular, material- 
thing statements, cannot be expressed without employing words whose 
use must first be learned in their application to material things (e.g., 
“Tischférmiges” in “Ich sehe etwas Tischformiges” [p. 42]). The 
understanding of sense-datum expressions presupposes the under- 
standing of material-thing expressions, and not vice versa. If this is so, 
then sense-datum statements are not more “ultimate” than material- 
thing statements; nor can they be “the foundation” of empirical 
knowledge. ' 
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THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. An Introduction. By A. D. Wooz- 
Ley. London, Hutchinson’s University Library, 1949. Pp. 196. 7s 6d. 


This excellent little book deals with about a half dozen problems, 
regarded by the author as important and typical of the sort which 
occupy epistemologists. Traditional answers are critically examined, 
with special attention to verbal confusions, and then what are re- 
garded as the correct answers are briefly set forth and defended. 

In his introduction, aimed at making clear what epistemology is all 
about, Mr. Woozley says it “is interested in questions about what 
minds work on, what their material is, what its relation is to objects 
in the external world, to other persons’ minds, to the events of history, 
and so on” (p. 15), epistemology being contrasted in this way with 
psychology. In keeping with this conception, two questions are sub- 
mitted as basic, viz.: (1) “What are we aware of in sense perception ?” 
and (2) “What are we aware of in knowing or believing?” (p. 17). 
This indicates Mr. Woozley’s approach to the subject. 

Surprisingly, not much is said about problems of sense perception, 
and almost nothing outside the introduction. Mr. Woozley reviews 
the representationist theory, illustrating it with the opinions of Locke, 
offers some acute criticisms, partly by the use of very well-chosen 
analogies, and lets it go at that. Perhaps he feared that if he attempted 
more, space would be lacking for anything else. 

Two chapters are devoted to memory, the problem being that of 
what might be the “immediate object” of a memory, or what is “im- 
mediately before the mind” in remembering something (p. 38). (Mr. 
Woozley quite sensibly eschews the “problem” of how a memory 
belief is to be “justified.”) The “image theory” is described, with 
references to Hume, and rejected; likewise, Russell’s “familiarity 
theory.” The naive realist, or “common-sense” conception of memory 


is also subjected to the usual criticisms, but is nevertheless treated 
with considerable respect. 


Mr. Woozley’s own theory of memory is difficult to construe, though 
his supposition appears to be that naive realism needs only to be 
amended in certain ways to escape the usual objections, particularly 
that based on temporal remoteness of the event remembered. He says 
that while mental images are, indeed, necessary in remembering, “they 
are not to be regarded as entities at all” (p. 63), that there is “no 
reason for supposing that there are events, persons and things on the 
one hand, and on the other hand more or less pallid reflections of them 
called images” (ibid.), that there is “no ground whatever” for “treat- 
ing the original as one thing and the present memory-image as an- 
other thing” (p. 64), that “if we start by inventing things of a peculiar 
sort, which do not in fact exist, and by calling them images, we are 
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bound to store up insoluble puzzles for ourselves” (p. 65), and so 
forth. 


But if images are necessarily present in any case of remembering, 
and are yet neither “entities” nor “things,” what on earth are they? 
And what is intended by saying they are not “entities”? In one place 
a memory-image is referred to as a “mode of awareneses” (p. 64), 
which suggests that the image, instead of being something which a 
mind is aware of in remembering, is rather a way in which the mind is 
aware of some remembered event — much as “fast,” for instance, is 
not some thing which a swift runner runs, in addition to running a 
race, but is rather the way that he runs the race. This would, perhaps, 
be an attractive theory, but would it be more than a verbal triumph? 
Why could not a dualist, for instance, still ask what might be the 
connection between this image, now called a “mode of awareness,” and 


the event ostensibly remembered, thus reintroducing all the annoying 
problems of that theory? 


There follows a rather good and quite detailed discussion of the 
problem of universals. The views associated with Plato, Aristotle, 
Hobbes, Russell, and others are clearly described and criticized, Mr. 
Woozley himself concluding with a defense of a “resemblance theory,” 
according to which two identical postage stamps, for instance, have 
“the same color” not in the sense that there is some color which both 
have, but rather, in the sense that each has its own particular color, 
which happens to be exactly like that of the other. 

Perhaps the most provocative of Mr. Woozley’s discussions is the 
chapter on judgment. Here, from the standpoint of ontology rather 
' than introspective psychology, his concern is with what he calls the 
“accusatives” of judgments, the question being what sort of thing they 
are. Assuming, that is to say, that in every case of believing there is 
something (some “accusative”) that is believed, and hence something 
susceptible of being believed (an assumption Mr. Woozley never ques- 
tions ; cf. pp. 23, 26, 119, 135), we can then ask what things or com- 
binations of things, known to be real, have this susceptibility. The 
traditional “proposition theory” is rejected as being nonempirical ; all 
this theory says, according to Mr. Woozley, is that there are certain 
“queer entities” (indeed, infinitely many) capable of being believed, 
and that these entities, whatever they are, are by convention called 
“propositions” (p. 116). The theory Mr. Woozley finally endorses, 
though perhaps with some misgivings, is a version of the “multiple- 
relation theory” first put forth by Russell, which can most briefly be 
described by an example. 

Suppose X believes that John loves Mary. Now since X believes 
something, there must be something he is believing; what sort of 
thing, then, can that be? According to the multiple-relation theory, it 
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is a complex of things, having as its elements John, Mary, and the 
relation symbolized by “loving,” the judgment itself being a multiple 
relation having these things, arranged in a certain order, plus a judg- 
ing mind, as its terms. This theory, Mr. Woozley believes, provides 
“a satisfactory account of judgment, without introducing the hydra- 
headed entities of the previous theory” (p. 120), since it renders 
accusatives, i.e., certain multiply related complexes, dependent upon 
judging minds for their existence, as so related, even though the 
“objects” of which these complexes are composed are entirely inde- 
pendent of the occurrence of the judging relation ; instead of requiring, 
as Mr. Woozley notes, a “vast collection” of peculiar entities waiting 
to be believed, it requires “only that the materials should previously 
exist, to be combined in whatever way is required” (p. 121). 


Mr. Woozley considers a variety of criticisms of this theory, but 
there remain two which he does not consider. First, since some of the 
“elements” or “materials” of which “accusatives” are composed are 
declared to be previously existing objects, e.g., John and Mary, rather 
than, say, “concepts” of these, it would seem to follow that, from the 
circumstance that X believes that John loves Mary, we could infer 
that there is someone called “John,” someone called “Mary,” and 
something called “loving,” which is of course not so. From the circum- 
stance that X believes the Holy Grail to be precious, we cannot infer 
that there is a Holy Grail, “previously existing,” and waiting “to be 
combined in whatever way is required” by this judgment. Secondly, 
what can it mean anyway to say that in judgment one “arranges” or 
“combines” objects in a certain “order”? Believing that Mr. Truman 
has a beard does not involve gluing a beard onto Mr. Truman’s face. 
What, then? Evidently, to “arrange” or “combine” Mr. Truman and 
a beard “in a certain order” amounts simply to believing that these 
things are so arranged — and we have the original problem all over 
again. 

Two chapters are devoted to the problem of truth, with elaborate 
attention to the correspondence and coherence theories, Mr. Woozley 
concluding that this problem has really been overcomplicated by theo- 
rists who “are to blame for inventing and inflating the problem to its 
generally accepted proportions” (p. 174). “Summarily,” he says, “p 
is true if and only if p” (ibid.) —and this observation, it is implied, 
should put an end to further disputation about “the nature” of truth. 
But surely this observation — which, in the absence of quotation 
marks around the first “p”, looks like a tautology — touches upon no 
item of controversy in the opinions of philosophers who have disagreed 
about the problem of truth. They would want to say that this is part 
of the data of the problem, rather than its solution, to be used in 
answering the further question (whether it be a futile one or not) of 
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what precisely it is that distinguishes all true beliefs from those that 
are false. 

Mr. Woozley also argues here, on the basis of semantical considera- 
tions, for the identity of truth with fact ; i.e., the relationship between 
facts and true propositions is simply that of identity. And he seems 
further to identify facts with events, in remarking that “we could, 
indeed, eliminate the word ‘fact’ from the language altogether, and 
substitute for it either ‘event’ or, more often, ‘true proposition’ ” (p. 
172), although he has earlier insisted that facts and events are utterly 
different in kind —e.g., “events occur in time and have dates, but 
facts do not...it is sense to say of an event that it has not yet hap- 
pened or that it occurred over sixty years ago, but it is not sense to 
say the same thing of a fact” (p. 28; cf. p. 103). 

The concluding chapter, called “Knowing and Believing,” considers 
a variety of subjects, such as the disposition theory of belief, the dis- 
tinction between a priori and empirical, skepticism, and the analysis of 
knowing, Mr. Woozley’s conclusion here being that one knows some- 
thing when he has sufficient evidence, correctly interpreted, for its 
truth. 

The few criticisms I have suggested of Mr. Woozley’s opinions are 
no measure of the value of his book, which does indeed exhibit a clar- 
ity, precision, and thoroughness by no means characteristic of philo- 
sophical literature. It should be of the greatest value to students of 
philosophy, for whom it is intended, and time spent reading it by prac- 
ticed epistemologists will by no means be wasted. 


RICHARD TAYLOR 
Brown University 


PARADOX AND NIRVANA. By Rosert Lawson Stater. Chi- 
cago, University of Chicago Press, 1951. Pp. xii, 145. $4.00. 


Dr. Slater, like many others who have studied Buddhism in its early 
or Hinayana form, found himself puzzled by the paradox of Nirvana. 
“On the one hand, Nirvana is denoted in terms which encourage a 
positive conception. It is the further shore, the harbor of refuge, the 
cool cave, the matchless island, the holy city ; it is peace, rest, supreme 
happiness. On the other hand, we appear to be confronted by curt 
negation, Nirvana is the Void. It is Cessation” (p. 3). How is the 
apparent contradiction to be reconciled ? 

In the attempt to answer this question, Dr. Slater has engaged in a 
number of studies whose results are before us in the present volume. 
He analyzes the traditional Buddhist teaching about Nirvana, he ob- 
serves its living meaning in Burma today, both among monks and lay- 
men, and he explores paradox as it appears in other religions besides 
Buddhism. The outcome of his investigation is not too confidently or 
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systematically expressed, but it is clarifying as far as it goes. He 
recognizes that Nirvana does not signify primarily a philosophical per- 
plexity but a religious aspiration, and that all great religions have 
found it necessary to express a part of this aspiration in the form of 
paradox. As our author puts it, at a certain stage of man’s develop- 
ment he finds that the world is too big for him (p. 120), and big in 
such a way that he has to hold open the possibility of insights into 
reality that from the standpoint of logic are contradictory. Dr. Slater 
also sees that the acceptance of such paradoxes implies that from the 
point of view of religious aspiration the logical intellect lies under 
certain serious limitations. The religious man finds that while he should 
use its assistance as far as possible he must not be bound by it; as long 
as he is controlled by immature passions they will distort his intellect 
as well as everything else in his nature — it will be unsteady, clouded, 
ready to confuse issues as often as to discern them. Hence in the quest 
for spiritual understanding paradox must be accepted, and logic must 
be given its place within a discipline which is more than intellectual. 
Truth about reality is not wholly logical. 


By the explorations thus briefly summarized, and these cues to 
further study of the paradoxical aspects of religious thought, this book 
is a constructive addition to the literature on Buddhism. Especially 
helpful is the detailed picture of Burmese Buddhism, in the light which 
it throws on the paradox of Nirvana. 

The chief weakness in Dr. Slater’s study stems in my judgment 
from his failure to apprehend clearly one of the major characteristics 
of all the great civilized religions, and to realize that he is dealing here 
with the form taken by that characteristic in Puddhism. All the great 
religions emphasize the fact that man’s natural notions as to what his 
happiness or true good consists in are radically mistaken, and that 
accordingly the path toward spiritual maturity does not involve merely 
finding more efficient ways of attaining what we now conceive to be 
happiness but becoming so transformed that we are new creatures — 
capable of a different kind of happiness than that which would now 
satisfy us. In the language of St. Paul, our old man has to be crucified 
and a new man born within us, conformed to the spirit of Christ and 
hence capable of finding joy in a Christlike life. In Buddhist language, 
the character which expresses itself in selfish cravings has to undergo 
annihilation (Nirvana) in order that a character liberated from those 
cravings and able to exemplify the marks of spiritual perfection may 
arise. The paradox that is inevitable here is a paradox determined by 
this situation ; if the positive qualities that belong to the state of Nir- 
vana are described to one who has not yet reached Nirvana he will 
necessarily interpret them in terms of his immature experience and 
the description will thus become untrue. All that can be said is that 
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the state of spiritual perfection is the annihilation of the seeker after 
it, leaving its positive values to be discovered when he gets there. 

This realization would have made it evident, I think, that a general 
comparison of paradox in Buddhism with paradox in other religions 
would not be relevant ; in particular, the paradox in Christian thought 
about knowledge of a God who transcends knowledge is only obliquely 
analogous to it. The significant comparison is between the Nirvana 
paradox and the ways in which other religions express their sense that 
one who is spiritually lost cannot truly anticipate what it would be 
like to be saved. Such realization might also have permitted Dr. Slater 
to appreciate the humor that may well have underlain the venerable 
Sayadaw’s discussion of these problems with him (pp. 51 ff.) and 
which, put into words, would have been something like this: “I’m glad 
to respond as best I can to your questions, but when you have made 
more progress toward Nirvana you will not ask them.” 


E. A. Burtt 
Cornell University 


THE VINDICATION OF METAPHYSICS. A Study in the Phi- 
losophy of Spinoza. By RutH Lypra Saw. London, Macmillan and 
Co., Limited, 1951. Pp. 173. $2.00. 


If there is any uncertainty as to the success of this author’s vindi- 
cation of metaphysics there is little that she has provided a cogent 
account of Spinoza’s general philosophy. But the book contains some- 
thing more than a careful investigation of the text. It represents an 
endeavor, for the most part successful, to exhibit the meaning back of 
Spinoza’s now alinost obsolete terminology. Needless to say agree- 
ment among Spinozists on all views that this or any author sets forth 
is not to be expected. Nevertheless the exposition given, although 
primarily resting on the direct studies of the author, is probably as 
good a cross section as might be anticipated of current interpretation 
of Spinoza. 

The present reviewer would object to the thoroughgoing nominalis- 
tic turn given to Spinoza’s thought. The notion is suggested that 
Spinoza might have found it necessary to use a language with realistic 
implications in referring to modes but that this is an exigency of ex- 
pression, and that he was in fact a nominalist. Now it is true that 
Spinoza emphasizes the significance of individual essences, but this in 
no way conflicts with his quite plain recognition of common essences. 
And without the latter the intelligibility of his rationalism vanishes. It is 
not surprising that Miss Saw finds such difficulties as the following: 
In fact, if we remember that the highest knowledge is of the individual, this is 


possible only if “individual” is understood in the peculiar sense described above 
[i.e., an individual as an element in a predetermined modal system]. It can be 
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done with individuals like straight lines, circles, hemispheres, the members of the 
number series, even perhaps particles moving with a given degree of velocity, 
but not with individuals in any other sense. If this is really something important 
which Spinoza wishes to say, he ought to provide us with more satisfactory 
examples ; if he cannot provide us with more satisfactory examples, then it is a 
clear sign that there is something unsatisfactory about what he is trying to say. 
I think the last is the case, and I think the source of the defect in Spinoza’s 
account of knowledge is that he wants to combine two incompatible things. He 
wants to combine the peculiar certainty of knowledge by acquaintance, with the 
peculiar certainty of mathematical knowledge. On the one hand, he tries to say 
that the objects of mathematical knowledge are individuals, and at the same time 
to say that true individuals are known in the same satisfactory way as are the 
elements of a mathematical system. (p. 47). 


Not merely the perplexity here stated, but an endless string. of diffi- 
culties arises if the nominalist interpretation is pushed to its conclu- 
sion. It is a merit of the analysis that it does not brush aside these 
difficulties. 

From epistemology the account passes to the four proofs of God 
given in the Ethics. With respect to these Miss Saw states the common 
criticism, namely, that the proofs apply only if there is a perfect being, 
that is, “...if there is a perfect being, then His existence is necessary. 
... But the question as to whether there is or is not such a being still 


remains” (p. 66). She suggests an answer to the criticism through an 
appeal to experience. Experience, she says, shows that belief in God 
reflects itself in observable conduct, estimable in nature, which is a kind 
of confirmation of the belief. This however cannot be taken too serious- 
ly as an answer. The point is, rather, that the standard criticism, i.e., 
the criticism that Spinoza’s proof is merely hypothetical, neglects the 
common axiom of Spinoza’s time, namely, that the world is by nature 
rational. If however the world is rational, that is, if it embodies the 
primary laws of logic, then there is necessarily something self- 
consistent, in other words a perfect being. Spinoza is hence merely 
concerned with showing that such a being is causa sui, that its essence 
involves existence, that nothing could conceivably hinder its existence, 
and that if anything exists such a being exists. The real root of Spi- 
noza’s proofs is the postulate of universal rationality. Miss Saw’s sug- 
gésted support of Spinoza on the basis of experience is little other than 
a concession to his critics. 

In spite of the brevity of the book the author contrives to treat of 
God’s nature, the world, man, and their interrelations. With respect to 
each of these she has a number of clear and pointed things to say. The 
interpretation contains little new so far as Spinoza scholarship is con- 
cerned. However it is presented in a stimulating manner and is studded 
with concrete examples. In the latter, in fact, lies the essential original- 
ity of the work. Well-chosen examples illustrate the discussions of 
space, time, composite bodies, the relation of mind and body, the con- 
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ception of man, and Spinoza’s moral theory. With the last the author 
is especially occupied, attempting, with some omissions, according 
to this reviewer, to bring about a rapprochement between Spinozistic 
and Christian ethics. 

As to the vindication of metaphysics incorporated in the study Miss 
Saw criticizes three views denying to that science an independent 
status: the view of the positivists, who assert that nonempirical state- 
ments about existent things are meaningless, the view of thinkers who 
find the sole meaning of metaphysics in its aesthetic appeal as a unified 
system of thought, and the view that the only or the primary function 
of metaphysics is to provide a directive influence for the course of 
thought, especially of scientific thought, during any given period. 
Concerning the empiricists a running series of criticisms is given, not 
only in the Introduction which takes up the matter explicitly, but 
throughout the book. Some of these points would undoubtedly dis- 
comfit empiricists if they were at all susceptible to considerations of 
this kind. After giving an instance of verification by sense perception 
the author remarks: 


But why are such simple pieces of reasoning picked out as being alone worthy 
ot intellectual assent? Why may I not sensibly be asked to assent to a series of 
reasoned statements leading to the conclusion that a true statement is one which 
occurs in a reasoned system of coherent statements? If the answer is that such a 
statment cannot be tested for its truth, this is not the case: it can be tested by an 
appeal for reasoned assent to a series of statements. It certainly cannot be tested 
by an appeal to sense perception, but neither can any other statement. An empiri- 
cal hypothesis is verified by the intellectual recognition that it would be verified 
by observations made under specified conditions, and then by the observations 
themselves made under those conditions. We are being asked to agree, then, that 
the only sensible test for truth is one culminating in sense-perception. Why? I 
need some reasons when I am asked for assent (p. 5). 

The theory that “metaphysics” is impossible is not a definitive theory about 
all theories, but one possible theory among others (p. 11). 


In other words philosophical empiricism is arbitrary, and arbitrary 
without intelligible justification. 


By way of positive argument Miss Saw recommends a “pragmatic 
attitude” toward metaphysics or theology (she draws no sharp line 
between the two). These studies, she believes, have beneficent psy- 
chological and ethical influences that provide grounds for their cultiva- 
tion. This point she illustrates through attitudes taken from Spinoza’s 
philosophy. But any impression that, so far as Spinoza is concerned, 
a pragmatic test for metaphysical propositions can be affirmed, is 
recognized as indefensible. “Spinoza certainly believes that it is a good 
thing to behave as if his account of the Universe were true, but he also 
believes that it would not be a good thing so to behave if the beliefs 
were not, as a matter of fact, true. In fact, if they were not true, 
holding them would not be effective” (p. 148). In this regard her 
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defense of metaphysics is based more on contemporary dispositions 
than on any support derived from the Spinozistic view. 

As a final word it must be said that apart from agreement or dis- 
agreement on special points the book merits the attention of Spinozists 
as a succinct, well-supported, and in no sense superficial interpretation 
of Spinoza’s works. 

Francis S. HASEROT 
Williamsburg, Virginia 


THE ELEMENTS OF MATHEMATICAL LOGIC. By Paut C. 
RosensBLoom. New York, Dover Publications, 1950. Pp. iv, 214. 
$2.95. 


This interesting volume “is intended for readers who, while mature 
mathematically, have no knowledge of mathematical logic.” Its chief 
purpose is not to expound a particular system of formal logic, but to 
survey the field of mathematical logic as it appears today, and to em- 
phasize “the modern tendency of analyzing the structure of a system 
as a whole.” Indeed, it is a fresh breath of air to find a writer who 
constantly stresses such points as the following : 

(1) “Mathematical logic is...no mere shorthand for expressing in 
ideograms what has already been discovered by reasoning in ordinary 
language. It is, rather, a powerful and versatile tool for solving prob- 
lems which are inaccessible to other methods” (p. iv). 

(2) “When, as we show so often in this book, there are many dif- 
ferent methods (of mathematical logic) for obtaining certain results, 
it is stupid to insist that there is only one correct method” (p. 204). 

(3) “The point is that by abstracting from the special features of a 
particular language and studying canonical languages in general we can 
obtain results which apply to all languages which can be put in canoni- 
cal form, and this includes practically all languages which are useful 
in mathematics and logic” (p. 162). 

Nevertheless, this is not an eclectic work which pretends a lack of 
prejudice. The author makes it clear that he has been influenced pro- 
foundly by the contemporary American logician E. L. Post. As a con- 
sequence, the present volume will serve as a stimulating introduction 
to the highly significant results in logic which are due to Post and 
which are not well known in philosophical circles. Although this is 
certainly a positive contribution, some may feel that the approach of 
other logicians has been slighted, and that in such cases one is left 
with only an “inadequate sketch” of major results, as the author sug- 
gests is the case in his section on “combinatory logics” (pp. 109-111). 
Also, one may feel that a clearer presentation of evidence is required 
to support the claim that certain logical results, such as some which 
are often attributed to Godel, were actually “anticipated by Post” 
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(p. 179). However this may be, the author has given us a useful vol- 
ume which will help to fill the gap in survey literature which has been 
left vacant since the publication of works like Lewis’ Survey of Sym- 
bolic Logic and Jgrgensen’s Treatise on Formal Logic. 


The reason for addressing the work to the mathematically mature 
is that it studies logic by mathematical methods, and, according to the 
author, “This approach has led to more knowledge about logic in one 
century than had been obtained from the death of Aristotle up to 
1847, when Boole’s masterpiece was published” (p. i). Hence, it is 
not surprising that Rosenbloom should introduce his subject through 
the study of Boolean algebra. This is followed by sections on the logic 
of propositions and propositional functions. The work concludes with 
a study of “the general syntax of language,” which gives many of 
Post’s results and is probably the most complete and interesting por- 
tion of the book. In addition to the main text, there is an appendix on 
canonical forms and an appendix on the algebraic approach to language 
and Church’s theorem. There is also an interesting collection of biblio- 
graphical and other remarks. 


Much could be said about the mathematical side of this work, but 
for the purposes of this journal we shall confine our remarks to those 
points which are likely to be of greatest interest to the philosophical 
reader. To this end consider the following: (1) There is an interest- 
ing exposition and interpretation of Church’s theorem on the recur- 
sive unsolvability of the decision problem for the restricted functional 
calculus. (2) A list of criteria is given for choosing postulates which 
emphasizes “concrete interpretations in mind” (p. 16), aesthetic con- 
siderations, and principles like that of E. H. Moore which assert that 
the “existence of analogies between the central features of various 
theories implies the existence of a general theory which underlies the 
particular theories and unifies them with respect to those central 
features” (p. 16). (3) A clear exposition is given of the point that the 
logic of classes and the logic of propositions are models of the same 
deductive science, namely that of Boolean algebra. (4) Emphasis is 
placed upon the difficulties involved in defining an interpretation of a 
language, and the importance of J. G. Kemeny’s approach to a solution 
of the problem is recognized. (5) Some significant answers are given 
to the standard criticisms of Boolean algebra and the logical use of 
material implication. In this connection, intuitionistic logics and sys- 
tems of strict implication are evaluated. Generally, the following cri- 
terion of “put up or shut up” (p. 64) is advocated as a basis for logical 
criticism: “If one advocates that certain features are desirable in a 
formal logic, then one should exhibit a system which demonstrably 
possesses those properties. If possible, one should show that the system 
is adequate at least for arithmetic. If one criticizes certain features in 
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a system of logic, then one should exhibit a reasonably adequate system 
which demonstrably does not possess those properties” (p. 64). (6) A 
cautious reading is given of Gddel’s undecidability theorems. In par- 
ticular, only two philosophical morals are drawn from Godel’s results. 
First, it is concluded that certain types of consistency proofs must be 
abandoned in some cases. Second, it is concluded that there is a kind 
of logical system which “‘can be accepted only as a working hypothesis 
as long as no contradiction is discovered in it” (p. 100). (7) Various 
logically respectable alternatives to the theory of types are discussed 
as ways of avoiding the well-known paradoxes. For example, Quine’s 
stratification theory is not neglected nor is Zermelo’s notion “that it is 
unreasonable to demand that one gather together from the whole 
universe those objects which have a given property” (p. 105). (8) 
A useful account is given of the motivation for combinatory logic, and 
some philosophers will find it interesting to see how a certain form of 
the Epimenides paradox can be formulated in a system of combinatory 
logic. (9g) There is a valuable discussion and enumeration of alterna- 
tive formulations of Zermelo’s axiom of choice. (10) The definition of 
the English language, and the general account of “the process of 
definition” (p. 166) should prove to be philosophically stimulating. 
(11) A sympathetic account is given of the logical work of H. B. 
Smith, and the author agrees with him regarding the consistency of 
Aristotle’s logic and the possibility of an acceptable Boolean inter- 
pretation of Aristotle’s system. In this connection, it is suggestive to 
contrast Quine’s denial of the null class, Zermelo’s denial of the uni- 
versal class, Aristotle’s denial of both the null and universal class, 
and the von Neumann-Bernays version of Zermelo’s system which 
admits a universal class but denies that it is a set. (12) The important 
point is emphasized that the “fact that a relation can be defined as a 
class of ordered pairs does not mean, as some dogmatically assert, 
that a relation must be defined as a class of ordered pairs” (p. 204). 
(13) Finally, a criticism is given of such models of the “brain” as that 
proposed by N. Wiener in his recent book on cybernetics. Essentially, 
the point is that a machine probably could solve any problem which 
Wiener’s “brain” could solve, and Rosenbloom concludes that we “may 
consider intelligence as the capacity for introspection, the faculty of 
thinking about one’s own methods of reasoning and what they can 
accomplish. In mathematical terms this means the capacity of using a 
syntax language for reasoning about an object language. ...It seems 
altogether feasible to incorporate this idea into a mathematical defini- 
tion of a brain and to prove that a brain can solve some problems which 
a machine cannot” (p. 208). 


If points such as those just enumerated made up the entire philo- 
sophical content of Rosenbloom’s book, then there would be little to 
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criticize. However, there is another sid? to Rosenbloom’s work which 
invites philosophical criticism. As an illustration, consider the follow- 
ing points: (1) In the absence of a precise definition of what is meant 
by a “concrete interpretation” (p. 15 and p. 91) of a set of assump- 
tions, as well as what is meant by something “actually existing in the 
real world” (p. 15), it is far from clear that a consistency proof by 
means of concrete interpretations requires the acceptance of the thesis 
that “anything actually existing in the real world must be self- 
consistent” (p. 15). Further, without some textual evidence, Rosen- 
bloom is playing fast and loose with Berkeley’s philosophy when he 
asserts that Berkeley denies the latter thesis. Actually, in the absence 
of the above-mentioned definitions, there is hardly a thesis to be denied. 
(2) A philosophical faux pas, closely related to that just mentioned, is 
committed by Rosenbloom when he comments on the philosophy of 
Plato and the existence of “abstract” entities. In this case it is sufficient 
to let the author speak for himself: “One can...consider these (ab- 
stract) entities as ‘existing in space-time’ by identifying them, for ex- 
ample, with certain chemical reactions in men’s brains. This is not the 
only possible interpretation, but the existence of at least one such inter- 
pretation shows that we can work with these entities without assuming 
any metaphysics like Platonic idealism” (p. 201). (3) Rosenbloom 
tends to avoid philosophical problems by the linguistic device of calling 
them such names as “dangerous philosophical controversies” (p. 101). 
It might be wiser to apply the criterion of “put up or shut up” not 
only to logical systems but to philosophical systems as well. (4) There 
is a curious contradiction in Rosenbloom’s (and many recent logical 
writers’) philosophy of the use of a syntax language. On the one 
hand, it is considered “desirable to use as simple a syntax language 
as possible” (p. 9), while on the other, it is argued that the “purpose 
of language being communication” (p. 33) it is more important to be 
clear than stingy with syntactical devices. Since it is claimed that logi- 
cal genius consists in the capacity to use a syntax language (p. 208), 
one might ask why the criterion of simplicity for syntax languages is 
needed, save perhaps, for Rosenbloom’s “happy moron” (p. 160). 
(5) If, as Rosenbloom asserts, “there is no effective way of determin- 
ing exactly what our mental habits. ..are, and of communicating them 
with complete precision to others, or even to ourselves” (p. 95), then 
how does he know that steps “(4)—(13) are what we really do in one 
fell swoop when we substitute ‘(p1>p)’ for ‘pr’ in Agb” (p. 42)? 
(6) It appears that the definition of “true sentence” on page 94 is such 
as to make it redundant to include the sign + in the various state- 
ments of the F’s. Philosophers will note that here and elsewhere Rosen- 
bloom’s use of the term “true” is in a technical sense of “true” relative 
to a choice of assumptions (or axioms) and is not to be confused with 
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certain philosophical notions of truth. Likewise, the definition of “con- 
sistency” at the top of page 48 corresponds to what is often called 
“consistency with respect to an operator.” (7) Although Rosenbloom’s 
brief section (pp. 144-146) on the classical paradoxes is interesting, 
it is not in keeping with the general spirit of his work to argue that 
the way out of the difficulty is to deny that the troublesome statements 
are sentences (p. 145). 

Since the technical mathematical side of Rosenbloom’s book is be- 
yond the scope of the present review, we shall conclude with the re- 
mark that it is hoped that there will be an early publication of the 
rigorous treatment, promised by the author, of “the name-relation, 
logical truth, extension, and intension, thus making precise the some- 
what heuristic, but suggestive discussions of Carnap” (p. 200). 


ATWELL R. TuRQUETTE 
University of Illinois 


VERSUCH EINER ONTOLOGIE DER PERSONLICHKEIT. 
Band I: Die Kategorie des Seinszusammenhanges und die Einheit 
des Seins. By MANFRED THIEL. Berlin, Gottingen, Heidelberg, 
Springer, 1950. Pp. xxiii, 635. DM 29,70. 


Only under the pressure of economic difficulties, the author informs 
us, did he decide to publish separately the volume under review. It is 
the first of three volumes, and the disclosure of its full meaning can 
be expected only from the entire opus (p. viii). Thus cautioned by the 
writer, the reviewer will hesitate to formulate a definitive judgment. 
There is still another reason for reserve in criticism. The writer ac- 
knowledges Jaspers as his master, a philosopher who uses a language 
of his own. The studied complexity of syntactic structure is designed 
to picture as well as to stimulate a painful struggle of thought toward 
the expression of an unexpressible totality, and to achieve an “oscillat- 
ing equilibrium” (Schwebezustand ) between a terminologically defined 
meaning and an undefinable symbolic significance. The disciple, as 
commonly happens, appropriates the master’s idiom, and the reader, 
his patience taxed by the ornamental contortions of phraseology, is sub- 
jected to the tantalizing fear that in the end he may have understood 
nothing with precision. “Begonnen in der gleitenden Schwebe des 
Beliebigen, muss der Gedanke am Ende sich schliessen in der haltenden 
Schwebe absoluter Notwendigkeit” (p. ix). This statement on method, 
while defying translation, illustrates well the author’s mode of thought 
and expression. 

The writer’s thought turns on a dichotomy. The “encompassing” 
(das Zusammenschliessende) is opposed to the “object as met with in 
experience” (das Vorfindliche). The first term is a slight adaptation 
of the Umgreifende, a key concept in Jaspers (which in turn is derived 
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from Kant’s nowmenon) ; the second is reminiscent of Heidegger’s 
“object at hand” (das V orhandene). Once man has reached the stage 
of reflection, losing the immediacy of his relationship to surrounding 
reality and putting a distance between himself and his objects, this 
duality imposes itself on his mind. He discerns objects and groups of 
objects offering themselves to scientific scrutiny or providing material 
for purposeful transformation. Both as a scientist and as an artificer 
he deals with being under the form of “das Vorfindliche.” At the same 
time, his philosophical quest reaches beyond these objects toward that 
which synthesizes them into a world: das Zusammenschliessende. 

The dialectic, playing between these two poles, is developed by the 
writer with reference to two regions. The first part of the volume (pp. 
1-376) is devoted chiefly to an analysis of space and time, thus pro- 
viding the outline of a philosophy of nature. Both space and time 
are viewed as media in which the “context of Being” reveals itself. 
Through them things are “ordered together” so as to form the “com- 
munity” called world. Space, then, becomes understandable as Raum- 
kommunikation, time as Zeitkommunikation. Part Two (pp. 377-635) 
deals with the problems of personal life, morality, and value. In this 
context das Zusammenschliessende wins a religious significance. The 
oblivion to which it is consigned by the many appears as the cause of 
moral and cultural decadence (Verfall). In a concluding chapter the 
author brings his dialectic to bear upon the modern political scene, 
and it is curious to see how concrete historical facts such as the peace 
treaty of Versailles are included by him in the conceptual game. Ac- 
cording to him Europe’s apostasy from fidelity to the Zusammen- 
schliessende (Europe has lost its soul to win—or to become —a 
world) may still be reversed if it accepts its political impotence as an 
accomplished fact, reviving the “power of ldve” by virtue of a thought 
which transcends and overcomes the world. 

Does Dr. Thiel provide a mere postlude to Jaspers’ work or does 
he succeed in liberating himself from existentialist subjectivism for 
the construction of a genuine ontology? The following volumes of his 
work may afford an answer to this question. 


University of Erlangen Hetmut Kunn 


LOGIC AND LANGUAGE. A Collection of Philosophical Articles. 
Edited by A. G. N. Flew. New York, Philosophical Library, 1951. 
Pp. viii, 206. $3.75. 


It is useful to have these essays republished as a collection. They 
are, I think, interesting examples of that trend in recent philosophy 
which owes much of its inspiration to Wittgenstein ; and the process of 


critically evaluating this trend should be facilitated by the appearance 
of this volume. 
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Although it is difficult to construct a common platform to which all 
of these authors would subscribe, it is perhaps not far from the truth 
to say that these essays are pervaded by the notion that traditional 
philosophical questions depend upon systematic misinterpretations of 
the ordinary use of words. 


Thus, Miss Macdonald, in her essay, “The Philosopher’s Use of 
Analogy,” writes, 


They [i.e. philosophical theories] depend for their understanding, as scientific 
theories do not, entirely upon the known uses of ordinary words. They do not 
extend the use of these words but generally only misuse them. It is for this 
reason that such philosophical propositions have been called senseless. They 
try to operate with ordinary words when they have deprived them of their 
ordinary functions. They recombine known words in an unfamiliar way while 
trading on their familiar meanings (p. 82). 


Professor Ryle’s essay, “Systematically Misleading Expressions,” 
is an effort to find a legitimate job for philosophy to perform in an age 
in which philosophia perennis is largely construed as a senseless rhap- 
sody. He begins by developing the paradox that if philosophy were 
construed as clarification of the meanings of expressions then philo- 
sophic procedure would be “very odd.” 


For, if the expressions under consideration are intelligently used, their employers 
must already know what they mean and do not need the aid or admonition of 
philosophers before they can understand what they are saying. And if their 
hearers understand what they are being told, they too are in no such perplexity 
that they need to have this meaning “analyzed” or “clarified” for them. And, 
at least, the philosopher himself must know what the expressions mean, since 
otherwise he could not know what it was that he was analyzing (p. 11). 


Ryle does not allow, apparently, any intermediary state between 
“gabbling parrot wise” and speaking precisely. It is not only a ques- 
tion of the status of “‘philosophical theories” of which Miss Macdonald 
speaks but also of the status of the sort of philosophical analysis in 
which the authors of this volume excel. Ryle’s solution is that true 
statements may have a form which sometimes misleads us into attribut- 
ing to facts a type of structure which they do not possess. Hence, the 
philosophical analyst attempts to restate ordinary statements by means 
of expressions having a less misleading structure. 

Ryle appears to think that true statements record facts and that 
facts have a structure which we can know about. For, unless we have 
such knowledge, how can we tell what would be a more or less mis- 
leading way of recording them? But if our meanings are precise, and 
if we know what we mean by our expressions, and our true statements 
“record” facts, how can we possibly be misled into misinterpreting the 
forms of facts? The case might prove otherwise if ordinary statements 
were vague. For vague statements can be “understood” as they stand 
and at the same time are susceptible to clarification. 
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The topic of vagueness receives extended and brilliant treatment by 
Waismann and Hart in their essays entitled, respectively, “Verifi- 
ability” and “The Ascription of Responsibility and Rights.” The ex- 
pression, “vague,” is not used in this connection either by Waismann 
or Hart. Waismann speaks of the “open texture” of concepts and Hart 
speaks of “defeasible” concepts. By these terms they call attention to 
the fact that we utilize concepts for which we cannot give application 
conditions which are both sufficient and necessary. Waismann utilizes 
the idea of “open texture” to explain, among other things, why phe- 
nomenalistic reductions of physics cannot be effected. Since open- 
textured concepts are not definable they are not phenomenalistically 
definable. But Waismann is not committed by this to repudiate radical 
empiricism. 

It is an interesting facet of the philosophical method of our authors 
that they appear content to describe the way in which our symbols 
work. They exhibit no reformist aspirations to eliminate vague sym- 
bols in favor of more precisely defined symbols. For them, the scien- 
tific use of language does not consist in designating definite properties 
of things and processes. For they do not appear to acknowledge that 
there are properties. They appear to hold that it is not possible to 
formulate completely and in advance the rules of usage of our symbols. 
Hence, one may say that many of these authors have a sophisticated 
tolerance of vagueness. 


An interesting application of this point of view to political theory is 
found in the essay “The Language of Political Theory” by Margaret 
Macdonald. I shall italicize the passages which bear upon my inter- 
pretation. 


A trade unionist, e.g., might rightly think that the Trade Union Disputes Act 
passed after the general strike was harsh and unfair but not sufficient in itself 
to risk civil war about, especially since a new government which trade unionists 
could help to elect might repeal the Act. But if too many acts are passed in 
suspicious circumstances and with dubious objects, the duty to resist tyranny 
will over-rule the duty to obey law. When or how cannot be stated in advance. 
Nor can the criteria for accepting a law be precisely stated. Consent, tradition, 
objects promoted, all the criteria emphasized by the political theorists are im- 
portant, but not all are equally important on every occasion, though if one or 
more were persistently absent over a long period we should, rightly, object. The 
manner in which they (and probably others) are blended is indefinitely various 
and no precise definition could describe our usage. Nevertheless, it does not in 
the least follow that we do not very often know that a law should be obeyed 
and a government supported and sometimes that both should be resisted. Just as 
we know very well that the pillar box is red and that Jane Austen was not vulgar, 
although both “red” and “vulgar” are used vaguely (p. 185). 


Now, of course, the contention is true that this sort of talk to which 
Professor Macdonald refers is vague. What is novel, however, is the 
absence of dissatisfaction with this fact and the consequent revision of 
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critical standards so that “vagueness” has ceased to be a pejorative 
term and philosophical analysis has become a description “of our us- 
age.’ But we do not have to choose between an irresponsibly pedantic 
insistence on universal precision which stultifies thought on the one 
hand, and an indiscriminate acceptance of vague usage on the other. 
Philosophy cannot always or, perhaps, ever absolutely eliminate vague- 
ness in a manner which will serve the interests of inquiry but it can 
and should, some of us think, seek to eliminate the relevant vagueness 
which obstructs the development of adequate and coherent criteria of 
judgment and taste. But sympathy for this constructive phase of 
philosophy is not always conspicuously present in the essays of this 
volume. This is not, I must suppose, due to inadvertence, narrowness, 
or neglect. It is a matter of principle. And within their self-imposed 
limitations these writers have, in my opinion, written important philo- 
sophical criticism which must excite the admiration, if not always the 
agreement, of all true friends of philosophy. 

Essays included in this volume which I have not discussed but which 
I believe will be found of considerable interest and importance are: 
“Time: A Treatment of Some Puzzles” by J. N. Findlay; “Bertrand 
Russell’s Doubts about Induction” by Paul Edwards; “Is There a 


Problem about Sense-Data” by George Paul; and “Gods” by John 
Wisdom. 


ARTHUR SMULLYAN 
University of Washington 


LANGUAGE AND INTELLIGENCE. By Joun Hottoway. Lon- 
don, Macmillan and Co., 1951. Pp. xv, 189. $2.90. 


The author of this somewhat discursive essay finds that a serious 
objection has been made to “the new philosophical outlook’”’ — contem- 
porary empiricism in its various forms — namely, that its account of 
language cannot make a distinction between the “unthinking” or auto- 
matic_use of symbols and their intelligent use. “How [that objection] 
may be overcome is the central problem of this work” (p. xi). 

His method of overcoming it seems to consist in arguing that the 
difference between the intelligent and the unintelligent use of symbols 
is the same as in any other kind of behavior. Thus the main purpose 
of the essay is apparently to emphasize the similarity of symbol-using 
behavior to other kinds of behavior (p. xiv): “Using language is a 
part of behavior in general, and has the character appropriate to its 
origin” (p. 189). Three reasons are advanced for this thesis. (1) 
Communication by means of words depends a good deal upon other 
behavior (gestures, facial expressions, etc.) for its success (ch. vii). 
(2) Many of the purposes served by language are also served by non- 
linguistic behavior (ch. viii). (3) Language is ineradicably ambiguous 
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and vague, and in this respect verbal responses are very similar to 
other responses. The third reason is itself supported by a long argu- 
ment (chs. ix and x) : the author examines the three chief methods of 
“systematizing” a natural language so that logical deductions can be 
carried out in it, and he argues that these methods (ostensive defini- 
tion, interverbal definition, and the introduction of special notations) 
can never stabilize the whole vocabulary of a natural language. 


There are two parts of the essay that may be of special interest to 
certain readers. The first two chapters contain a rather subtle criticism 
of traditional theories of meaning: those that connect meaning either 
with images or with universals. The last two chapters contain an inter- 
esting description of the respects in which a natural language is differ- 
ent from a logical calculus ; the author discusses many of the difficulties 
in translating ordinary discourse into formalized discourse. 


Monroe C. BEARDSLEY 
Swarthmore College 


DEFINITION. By RicHarp Rostnson. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 

1950. Pp. viii, 207. $3.00. 

This is an unusually sensible and clear treatment, as far as it goes, 
of definition conceived as an intellectual activity. Although the subject 
is dealt with in a rather traditional way (the author acknowledges 
major indebtedness to Plato, Pascal, and Locke), many traditional 
errors are explicitly recognized and rejected — for instance, that defini- 
tion must always proceed by genus and differentia, that proper names 
or names of sensory qualities are indefinable, that some words must be 
indefinable to avoid either an infinite regress or a circle, or that defini- 
tion is of essences. In a sometimes charmingly pedantic fashion, the 
practical problems of formulating definitions are treated in detail and 
common-sense rules set forth, such as not trying to change the “emo- 
tional force” of a word by stipulation. 

Definitions Robinson classifies by their proximate purpose as being 
either nominal (of words) or real (of things). Nominal definitions, in 
turn, are either lexical or stipulative, according to whether they report 
or establish a meaning. The procedure of nominal definition is word- 
word (giving other words equisignificant with that to be defined) or 
word-thing (correlating the word to the things it means). A good part 
of the book is devoted to an examination of the various methods of 
word-thing definition — for instance, the “synthetic” method of indi- 
cating the relation of the thing meant to other things, such as causally 
or genetically, the method of synonyms whose meaning is already 
known, or the ostensive method. 


The distinctive contribution of the book lies in the chapter on real 
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definition, which, Robinson observes, is “a most persistent plant, still 
growing obscurely even in gardens where it is considered the merest 
weed.” What is called “real definition” is in fact a great variety of 
other things, like a search for a nonexistent identity of meaning in a 
variety of usages, a search for a “key” (a fact about x from which all 
other important facts about x are deducible), or a formulation of an 
ideal. The most important activity called “real definition” is properly, 
he urges, not definition at all but analysis of things. Essence is “just 
the human choice of what to mean by a name, misinterpreted as being 
a metaphysical reality.” And this “confusion between the analysis of 
things and the nominal definition of words” he regards as “by far the 
most damaging error in the theory of definition, and among the most 
damaging errors in the whole of philosophy.” 

All this is unexceptionable, but only the beginning of an attack on 
the problem. To insist that definition is only of words, and that concern 
with things is something else called “analysis” may be perfectly sound. 
But a problem is not solved by giving it another name. If definition is, 
as Robinson says, “symbolic activity which expresses and confirms the 
act of analysis,” then the important questions of the function of defini- 
tion in inquiry, of how a definition may constitute a scientific advance 
or hindrance, or why definitions change in the course of inquiry are 
questions which can be answered only by an analysis of analysis as well 
as of definition. And with these more fundamental questions, the book 
is not concerned at all. 

ABRAHAM KAPLAN 
University of California, Los Angeles 


KIERKEGAARD UND DER VERFUHRER. By WALTHER 
Reum. Munich, Hermann Rinn, 1949. Pp. 620. DM 16. 


This large volume (522 pages of text and 100 pages of notes) is 
quite unlike the works about the Danish philosopher available in either 
French or English. Walther Rehm’s book is not a recommendation of 
Kierkegaard’s thought for the ills of the day nor is it a sympathetic 
interpretation of Kierkegaard’s thought in categories provided by his 
own works. Instead it is an interpretation based upon the uses, actual 
and possible, of a literary device. Seduction both as a literary technique 
of persuasion and as a subject is here used to construe an entire 
authorship. 

The title, Kierkegaard and the Seducer, has a superficial aptness ; 
for, with skillful juggling of titles and generous supplementation from 
Kierkegaard’s works and contemporary European literature, Rehm 
shows a relevance to his inquiry. Readers of Kierkegaard can readily 
orient themselves to the theme of Rehm’s book if they recall themes 
and titles : “The Diary of the Seducer,” “The Musical Erotic” (Either 
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Or): Quidam’s Diary, “The Banquet” (patterned after Plato’s Sym- 
posium), the reflections on marriage (Stages), Repetition, “Thoughts 
Which Wound from Behind,” “I am a spy in the service of an Idea,” 
“indirect communication,” the use of pseudonyms, Christ as the Incog- 
nito, etc. And no student of Kierkegaard’s writings can deny a point 
to Rehm’s orientation, especially when Kierkegaard admitted that he 
was a kind of seducer. Few authors have ever been so self-transparent 
in respect to their literary careers as Kierkegaard and few have spoken 
so wisely and fully about themselves as he did. But Professor Rehm 
is not put off by all of this, and, with singular regard for the works 
and singular disregard for the purposes stated so manifestly in the 
autobiographical journal, he provides an interpretation and judgment 
which is novel, interesting, and within limitations illuminating. 

Kierkegaard wrote his major works within a very brief period. About 
thirty works and the bulk of a large journal were penned between 
1842 and 1851. His total work was written therefore like a single long 
treatise with a perceptible movement of thought from the first to the 
last. This is why he said that his books were like chapters in a long 
book. This in turn imposes a severe task upon any interpreter, for 
there are two meanings to every book, one intrinsic to each book itself 
and another extrinsic to it and provided by its role in the entire sweep 
of authorship. Out of the aesthetic, through the philosophical, and into 
the religious — this was one description Kierkegaard gave to the to- 
tality. The religious was, he said, the “telos.”” Walther Rehm seems, in 
effect, to deny this. He finds Kierkegaard to be a poet (which was 
admitted!) and a seducer, a literary seducer masquerading under 
religious garb. He refuses to credit his stated purposes and the nature 
of his later religious work with the seriousness which they seem to 
warrant. By detective work in the later religious literature Rehm pro- 
fesses to have found that Kierkegaard has not outlived his youth — he 
is “really” a poet, an aesthete, a seducer to the last. 

This represents, I think, some misunderstandings. It is a misunder- 
standing of Kierkegaard’s thought to say that the aesthetic components 
of human nature are ever eradicated by an ethical or a religious com- 
mittment. Kierkegaard was very clear about this both in respect to 
himself and in respect to ethical theory. He said that the aesthetic had 
to be brought into “an equilibrium” with the ethical or the religious, 
not annihilated. It is therefore inappropriate of Rehm to suggest that 
the existence of aesthetic propensities in Kierkegaard’s religious life 
and authorship is an instance of Selbtstverfithrung (ch. xix). Further- 
more, there seems to me no evidence whatsoever for Rehm’s hypothesis 
which is ultimately verifying. All of the evidence proposed already 
converges upon the hypothesis Kierkegaard delineated, and this be- 
cause both the evidence and the hypothesis concerning his literature 
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are of his own manufacture. And besides this, Kierkegaard proposed 
his hypothesis in advance of providing the literature, which literature 
Rehm then uses as evidence! Professor Rehm seems to forget the 
remarkable predictive character of Kierkegaard’s stated purposes and 
misses therefore the inner consistency which would relieve him of hav- 
ing to write so long a book. 

This book is nonetheless important. It documents with rare skill the 
relations between Kierkegaard and the European romantic move- 
ments. Mr. Rehm’s knowledge is very full here, so full that at times 
he is reluctant to admit originality and tends to see everything as an 
illustration of something else. Detailed attention is paid to German 
influences and little to the Danish, and one surmises that here Rehm’s 
work supplements rather than supplants Danish scholarship. Also, by 
turning the reader’s attention to Kierkegaard’s literary techniques, 
the author makes strikingly clear the manifoldness of Kierkegaard’s 
nature. The difficulties which he admitted — that he could toy with 
possibles ad infinitum, that he could dance in the service of ideas, that 
he threatened to dissolve because he was so many personalities in one 
— these are made richly plausible by Rehm’s study. Rehm successfully 
counters the too easy use of Kierkegaard for purposes of a religious 
apologetic by delineating the intensity and struggle which went into 
the making of this literature. The dimensions of Kierkegaard’s inner 
world become much larger, and his intellectual problems are given a 
richer genetic context than most accounts, which are content to repeat 
that he was a Lutheran influenced by Hegel and unhappy in the State 
Church. 

Rehm’s passionate enthusiasm for his own perspective betrays his 
scholarly objectivity in several instances. He argues that Kierkegaard’s 
interpretation of Christianity was a falsification and hence that Kierke- 
gaard was not a Christian. He maligns him for not totally renouncing 
the aesthetic, the romantic, and the poetic. Rehm believes Kierkegaard 
to have been as great a poet as ever lived. But, he avers, he failed to 
achieve what his genius permitted. His later authorship is too aesthetic 
to be Christian, too Christian to be truly poetic. The argument seems 
to be either Christianity and no poetry or poetry and no Christianity. 
Perhaps Rehm means to say that there is even a flaw in Kierkegaard’s 
character. He seems finally to suggest even this. This is apparently 
the point in quoting the Apostle Paul (p. 6) as a motto for the book — 
“The good which I would do, I do not. The evil which I would not do, 
that I do” (Roman 7: 19). 

And again, Rehm gives little attention to the reasons for indirect 
communication, the pseudonyms, and other devices deemed seductive. 
But to disregard a philosopher’s reasons is to disregard his philosophy. 
Just as Rehm fails to grasp the singularity of a man who is both poetic 
and religious, so he fails to understand Kierkegaard, who is both 
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passionate and reflective. An air of learned and scholarly disregard 
pervades his book. For Kierkegaard there was a dialetic in existence 
and a dialectic in thought. He used the latter in order to communicate 
the former; but, in order to prevent the reader from confusing the 
two, he intentionally practiced an indirection. Though this is ac- 
knowledged by Professor Rehm, the structure of reasons for the same 
is not acknowledged. This is also to miss Kierkegaard’s intellectual 
eminence because it was on these and related points where he was most 
fertile. And these same reasons seem to be integral to another facet 
in Kierkegaard’s writings — his edifying discourses — and Professor 
Rehm has no way to account for their simplicity and beauty. Instead, 
he disregards them. 

This is another book written from translated rather than original 
sources. The author, a professor of the history of literature at the 
University of Freiburg, gives no indication of use of either the Danish 
sources or authorities. He gives no attention to works in the English 
language and little to “existentialism,” but this because his book was 
written during the last years of the recent war before either was of 
great interest on the continent. Certainly this is a book worthy of 
study, and it augurs well for the future of Kierkegaard studies that so 
comprehensive a work can be written about a figure who did not have 
to be admired in order to be read and dissected. 


University of Minnesota Paut L. Hormer 


ENSAYOS METAFISICOS. By Juan Apotro VAzouez. Tucu- 
man, Argentina, Universidad Nacional de Tucuman, Instituto de 
Filosofia, 1951. Pp. 95. $1.50. 

These five essays originally appeared or were delivered as addresses 
between 1948 and 1950. “Return to Ontology” describes movements 
in the recent metaphysical revival against the nineteenth-century back- 
ground and finds promise of progress in this field in linguistic investi- 
gations. “Knowledge and Reality” contrasts the rationalistic tradition 
with a quasi-mystical tradition which finds access to the real by an 
examination of human subjectivity. This contrast is expected to yield 
suggestions for a theory of knowledge based on an ontology of the 
human spirit capable of doing justice both to the temporal and eternal 
in man. Problems raised by the first tradition have little or no meaning 
in the second, which conceives of knowledge as participation, existence 
as tension between dispersion and concentration, and cognitive partici- 
pation of modes of existence as proportional to degrees of awareness 
of the unity of the real (pp. 37-38). “Scientific Knowledge and Hu- 
man Existence” finds that mechanism, historicism, and kindred soci- 
ologism provide no adequate science of human existence. Biography 
lacks the universality required for science. Such a science requires a 
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basis broad enough to permit man “to appear with a ray of eternity 
invisible to temporalist optics” (p. 53; cf. p. 34). For it, the individual, 
who is not at the outset a substance in the Aristotelian sense, may 
become substantial by revealing being through self-denial — a univer- 
sal trait of man, capable of treatment by a science involving ontology 
(p. 55). “Reflections on a Metaphysic of Death” is essentially a review 
of Ferrater Mora’s El sentido de la muerte. He has tried to communi- 
cate his vision of reality in the “triumphant tradition of Spanish 
American thought” (p. 69), phenomenological ontology. Since he be- 
comes unfaithful to that tradition by admitting hope and experience 
as marks of spirit (p. 72), his sincerity is probably guaranteed, but 
his real position needs clarification. “Occident, Time, and Eternity” 
takes its point of departure from the political and persuasive use of the 
term “Occident” in order to offer a philosophical analysis of the “‘hid- 
den metaphysics in historical science and philosophy of culture which 
assumes the existence and supreme value of a reality called ‘Occident’ ” 
(p. 83). Hypostatized entities, like “culture,” “custom,” and “Occi- 
dent,” are sometimes regarded as mythological entities capable of 
providing salvation for themselves and their worshipers. But salva- 
tion comes only through devotion to the eternal. 

The author, who has achieved distinction by translating important 
philosophical works of Bacon, Hume, and James into Spanish, chose 
the present order, rather than the chronological order of these essays, 
to communicate “a single intention amid a diversity of themes” (p. 7). 
Such phrases as “participation in being,” “ray of eternity in man,” 
“revelation of being through self-denial,” and the like, denote predilect 
themes in French spiritualism. Concomitantly, rejection of mechanism 
and historicism, redefinition of human existence to include concern for 
being, the one, the eternal, analysis of the concepts of “Occident” and 
“culture” by a procedure halted before the “eternal” move in the 
same direction. Therefore, it may be suggested that the intention 
mentioned above may indicate a transition on the author’s part from 
the “triumphant tradition” of Spanish American thought to the views 
of French spiritualism in the style of Lavelle and others. Much of 
course, as admitted, needs development, but it seems safe to say that 
the outcome will represent sober work on serious themes. 


University of Illinois O. A. Kusitz 
THE WORKS OF GEORGE BERKELEY BISHOP OF 


CLOYNE. Vol. IV. Edited by A. A. Luce. Edinburgh, Thomas 
Nelson and Sons Ltd., 1951. Pp. viii, 264. 30/— net. 


The major works included in this volume are the De Motu and The 
Analyst. The Latin text of the De Motu is followed by the editor’s 
translation. With The Analyst are its precursor, the short essay Of 
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Infinites, and its sequels, Berkeley’s answers to his critics in A De- 
fence of Free-Thinking in Mathematics, “An Appendix concerning 
Mr. Walton’s Vindication... ,” and the Reasons for Not Replying to 
Mr. Walton’s Full Answer. Together these works contain Berkeley’s 
important contribution to the controversy about fluxions. 

The minor works in this volume are the early Arithmetica and Mis- 
cellanea Mathematica (untranslated) and a collection of essays on nat- 
ural history including “The Eruption of Mount Vesuvius,” “The Pet- 
rifactions of Lough Neagh,” “On Earthquakes,” and “A Description 
of the Cave of Dunmore.” For each of the texts Professor Luce offers 
a detailed and accurate historical introduction and for the De Motu 
and The Analyst outline analyses of the contents. This volume and the 
others in the set should replace Fraser’s editions. 


Wituts DonEy 
Cornell University 


MEDIEVAL SKEPTICISM AND CHAUCER. By Mary Ep!tTH 
Tuomas. New York, The William-Frederick Press, 1950. pp. 184. 
$3.00. 


This attractive little volume is not a work of philosophy or of defini- 
tion, but a study of sources and influences in the unyielding pattern 


of contemporary literary scholarship. Happily it avoids the jargon that 
usually infects such works, and, though at times it lacks critical acu- 
men, it does not lack good sense. The title and organization are decep- 
tive. The co-ordination of Chaucer and his predecessors and contem- 
poraries does not emerge, despite the author’s assertions. Skepticism 
blankets both lion and lamb, whereas medieval barely stretches two and 
a quarter centuries. The first three chapters contain a random sample 
of literary passages that the author assumes are departures from an 
undemonstrated unity, vaguely called the Age of Faith. They do not 
seem to be chosen with special relevance to Chaucer. They are reduced 
very nearly to equality: a yarn of Matthew Paris equals a troubadour 
song equals an enunciation of Gregory IX. Dante and Frederick IT are 
linked as skeptics, though at most they are unequally heterodox. The 
fate of the virtuous heathen could trouble only the faithful, utrum sit 
Deus only agnostics. The reader senses no existence below the surface 
of the words. Yet as a short catalogue of human queries, whatever the 
age, these chapters are good reading. The fourth chapter is a sensible 
review of evidence of Chaucer’s faith, ending sensibly: “There is no 
contradiction in his profession of faith, on the one hand, and his ques- 
tioning of the fundamental articles of Christianity, on the other, in the 
light of contemporary thought.” 


Cuar.es W. Jones 
Cornell University 
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PHILOSOPHEN-LEXIKON. Handworterbuch der Philosophie 
nach Personen. By WERNER ZIEGENFUSS and GERTRUD JUNG. Ber- 
lin, Walter De Gruyter, Vol. I, 1949, 700 pp. ; Vol. II, 1950, 958 pp. 


The accumulated efforts of several generations of German scholars 
have made the latest edition of Ueberweg-Heinze’s Grundriss der 
Geschichte der Philosophie an extraordinarily useful tool to every his- 
torian of philosophy. Especially the lucid and detailed exposition of 
European thought up to the nineteenth century and the rich bibliog- 
raphies attached to these volumes have proved to be extremely valu- 
able. Unfortunately, since the beginning of the Nazi regime, for the 
last twenty years, no new edition of this standard work has appeared. 
It is, therefore, highly gratifying that a two volume Philosophen- 
Lexikon of 1949-1950 offers, in some ways, a substitute for the five 
volumes of the Ueberweg. 

According to its title, the present work does not present any surveys 
of trends or schools of philosophical thought. But it aspires to be or 
to become a strictly international and, so to speak, interepochal ““Who’s 
Who in Philosophy.” 

A few fascicles of the first volume appeared in 1937, comparatively 
free from Nazi influence, although the present editor-in-chief was an 
early member of the Nazi party. Nevertheless, toward the end of 1937 
the publication of the almost completed first volume was made im- 
possible by intervention of the party. The editor now strongly em- 
phasizes the intended objectivity and the national as well as racial 
impartiality of the work. But, because of the recent and present handi- 
caps of scholarly research in Germany, it was understandably unavoid- 
able that the work leans considerably toward the German-speaking 
philosophical world. Even rather minor cherubs of German universities 
receive consideration while essentially more important names of other 
European countries and other continents are lacking. One might even 
discover some slight predilection for the philosophical faculty of the 
University of Berlin. But as the present reviewer was himself a mem- 
ber of this once renowned faculty, he can hardly hold this against the 
work. 

Most of the articles of the Lexikon are well written and highly in- 
structive, as free from oversimplification as from heaviness of style 
and thought. All of them give not only a survey of the teaching of the 
philosopher in question but also a short biography, in some cases a 
selected, in others a comparatively exhaustive list of his publications 
— books as well as major essays — and some literature about him. 

The expert is certainly able to discover numerous defects in the 
exposition of topics in his field. But similar shortcomings may be 
traced even in the articles of those authors who, themselves, have 
sketched an appraisal of their philosophical views for the Lexikon, as 
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did Pitirim A. Sorokin, N. Berdiaew, and Nicolai Hartmann among 
many others. ‘ 

On the whole, the second volume of the work is noticeably superior 
to the first one, not only in size but also in quality. Evidently, this 
second part of the Lexikon extensively and intensively profited from 
a larger collaboration of the mature scholarship of Gertrud Jung. 

As a possible contribution to the improvement of further editions 
to which the editors invite the reviewers, I offer a few suggestions, as 
follows : Considerably increased regard should be given to well known 
names of present-day French philosophy. Neither Henri Gouhier, 
Eugéne Susini, Simone de Beauvoir, Emile Bréhier, Etienne Gilson, 
nor Alexandre Koyré are mentioned. Of Latin American philosophers 
even Enrique José Varona, Francisco Romero, Antonio Caso, and 
José Gaos are not listed. As to Anglo-Saxon thought, such names as 
Sir W. D. Ross, C. I. Lewis, W. E. Hocking, and R. B. Perry are 
missing. But even in German literature, Franz Volkmar Reinhard, in 
whose System der christlichen Moral, the term “Rangordnunq’ of 
duties was probably used for the first time, the perceptive estheticist 
Johann Stephan Schiitze and Salomon Friedlaender, the author of the 
estimable Echdpferische Indifferenz are not named, while David Kauf- 
mann’s biography is given twice — once coupled with the list of writ- 
ings by Max Reinhard Kauffmann. There is no adequate reference to 


Schelling’s esthetics and even to his philosphy of mythology. All 


these, however, are shortcomings which, perhaps, can hardly be avoided 
in a work of this size. 


Davip BAUMGARDT 
Washington, D. C. 


ETHICS. A Textbook in Moral Philosophy. By VERNon J. Bourke. 
New York, Macmillan Co., 1951. Pp. xii, 497. $4.25. 


This textbook, designed primarily for ethics courses in Catholic 
institutions, is the second volume to be issued in the “Christian Wis- 
dom Series.” It sets a high standard both for texts in Christian ethics, 
none of which can be theologically neutral, and for texts in moral 
philosophy generally. 

As a text in Christian ethics, this work is distinguished by honesty 
and thoroughness. On the one hand, Bourke makes admirably clear 
to the reader just what his premises are. On the other hand, he recon- 
siders on these premises all of the difficult theoretical questions that 
students of moral philosophy must face. What a Thomistic ethics is 
has been rethought: from the very beginning, where Bourke distin- 
guishes between moral philosophy and moral theology; to the very 
end, where he works out detailed answers to special moral problems. 
In snort, while intended as a text for use in Catholic institutions, 
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Bourke’s book is particularly valuable to non-Catholic students inter- 
ested in a carefully reasoned statement of Thomistic ethics. 

In many Thomistic writings on moral and political philosophy, such 
terms as “law,” “conscience,” “common good,” and “moral obligation” 
are used ambiguously. For three reasons, the ambiguous use of these 
terms by a Thomist is difficult to avoid. First, as Bourke himself points 
out, Thomists have not always been careful to note the important 
theoretical differences between the doctrines of St. Thomas and those 
of Francis Suarez. In consequence, at the cost of confusion and incon- 
sistency, Thomists have frequently in a single work solved some 
philosophical problems on principles taken from St. Thomas and oth- 
ers on principles taken from Suarez. Secondly, in ordinary moral dis- 
course, moral terms have a moral use that is different from and often 
incompatible with the strict Thomistic definitions of them. A Thomist, 
unless he is exceptionally careful, will slip unconsciously from the 
systematic Thomistic usage to the ordinary one. And thirdly, the 
Thomist himself may be unaware of the incompatibility between his 
definitions and ordinary usage, particularly if he is not initially clear 
on the difference between Thomistic and Suarezian moral philosophy. 
He may then erroneously suppose that he is elucidating, on Thomistic 
principles, moral terms as they are ordinarily used. 

Bourke is, on the whole, extremely successful in avoiding mistakes 
of this kind. For example, he explicitly and consistently treats moral 
obligation as a form of bondage. Ordinarily, of course, we conceive of 
ourselves as obliged fundamentally to other agents quite apart from 
and prior to our being bound, in any causally efficaceous sense, by 
them. But says Bourke: “Obligation or binding requires the causality 
of another agent” (p. 201). If a group of men refuse to pay their taxes 
for what they take to be good moral reasons, “they do not escape their 
obligation as citizens —for legal punishment will follow such dis- 
obedience” (p. 200). Or assuming an obligation to pay taxes and 
success in refusing payment, the Thomist must appeal to God’s pun- 
ishment as necessarily following such disobedience. Because no Thom- 
ist can identify obligation with what the civil state is able in fact to 
enforce, obligation is ultimately a matter of God’s power. In the ab- 
sence of God, “there would be no moral obligations for man” (p. 201). 
This position, that we are obliged ultimately only to God because 
ultimately we are bound only by Him, makes admirably clear the 
extent to which Thomist moral philosophy is unavoidably a moral 
theology. For here is denied both the moral sovereignty of the indi- 
vidual as obliged by moral reasons and the moral validity of the com- 
mon good as the good of sovereign individuals in a moral, as distinct 
from a religious or merely political, community. 


Cornell University Stuart M. Brown, Jr. 
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PRACTICAL LOGIC. By Monroe C. BEarpstey. New York, Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1950. Pp. xxviii, 580. $3.75. 


LOGIC. By Lionet Rusy. New York, J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1950. Pp. xvi, 496. $4.00. 


METHODS OF INQUIRY. By C. West CuurcHMAN and Rus- 
SELL L. AcxkorrF. Saint Louis, Educational Publishers, Inc., 1950. 
Pp. 558. $6.00. 


The three books considered here are introductory texts. Two of 
them are in logic and the other is on “the nature of scientific method” 


, 2 

Both Professor Beardsley in his Practical Logic and Professor Ruby 
in his Logic follow a well-established organization of subject matter 
in this field. There is in each case a treatment of semantics, deduction, 
and scientific methodology, in that order. Both texts are excellent in 
that they are well-written, interesting, and at a level for undergraduate 
comprehension. Professor Beardsley slants his logic toward the prac- 
tical by fairly constant reference to “everyday situations” (p. xvi), 
but the examples cited by Beardsley could equally well have been used 
to illustrate logical principles as these are presented by Ruby. Both 
texts, in fact, have exercise sections that emphasize the practical. 

A choice between these two texts would probably be subjective. The 
present writer inclines towards Ruby’s book because of its direct and 
economical presentation of material. Beardsley, at times, seems to 
“personalize” his presentation by addressing the reader, e.g., “You 
may not have heard this argument...” (p. 359), and the reviewer 
prefers Ruby’s more impersonal approach. Both books are, neverthe- 
less, first-rate texts for standard undergraduate logic courses. 

Methods of Inquiry by Professors Churchman and Ackoff moves 
in a less well-charted area. The author’s purpose, however, is stated 
in the Preface (p. 3) as follows: “This text is designed to present to 
the elementary student some notion of man’s thinking on the nature 
of scientific method or the logic of inquiry.” 

In Part I, entitled “Analyses of Scientific Method,” the authors 
consider the meaning of science, rationalism, empiricism, Kantian 
epistemology, the speculative method of modern rationalism, i.e., Hegel, 
Bradley, etc., positivistic method, and the pragmatic method. In Part 
II, the authors take up such problems as the nature of deduction, 
causality, probability, the nature of life, mind, society, and values. 

The chief criticism I would direct against Part I is that it does not 
deal with methods of inquiry, but rather with the classical epistemolo- 
gies of modern and contemporary philosophy. There are few refer- 
ences to science, scientific inquiry or the history of science, or to any 
other field of inquiry, for that matter, except epistemology. Part IT is 
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excellent, though Chapter IX on deduction appears too difficult for 
undergraduates. 


Methods of Inquiry appears to have been printed by the photo offset 
method, i.e., the pages look as typed pages would, with irregular 
margins, etc. This form of reproduction is acceptable, though proof- 
reading in the case of this book was poor. 

With its defects, however, this book can be recommended to the 
consideration of anyone in need of a text in the area it covers. 


FREDERICK C. DOMMEYER 
The St. Lawrence University 


FOUR PHILOSOPHIES AND THEIR PRACTICE IN EDU- 
CATION AND RELIGION. By J. Donatp Butter. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1951. Pp. xiii, 551. $4.00. 


This book has the general aim of mitigating the provincialism of 
specialists. It has the narrower aim of providing a text for courses in 
the philosophy of education, one that will place the subject against the 
background of general philosophy on which it depends, so that students 
will not suppose it can be discussed adequately apart from more funda- 
mental inquiries. Mr. Butler conceives a philosophy as a system of 
assumptions capable of “practice” in every field. It, therefore, cannot 
express simply a mentality peculiar to specialists in science or educa- 
tion or religion or even — scoring a direct hit — philosophy. From 
this grows his task. It is to present four types of philosophy together 
with their characteristic applications in educational and religious the- 
ory. And that is a job worth doing. 

Mr. Butler never says “the four.” His treatment, nevertheless, seems 
to assume that naturalism, idealism, realism, and pragmatism exhaust 
our significant alternatives, for he tries to bring every shade of opin- 
ion under one or other of these rubrics. That works not too badly for 
contemporary philosophy, particularly in so far as it involves the ex- 
plicit school strife of idealism, realism, and pragmatism. But natural- 
ism gives persistent trouble, being ambiguously conceived as one of 
four alternatives and also as antisupernaturalism, which unites think- 
ers of otherwise vastly different stamp. One also notes the omission of 
any reference to logical empiricism and existentialism. Moreover, the 
attempt to apply this classification to historical systems of thought cre- 
ates difficulties which do not show the author at his best. 

The author is most at home in the thought of the present century 
and his treatment of idealism and Dewey’s version of pragmatism are 
especially discerning and thorough. Generally speaking, his discussions 
of value theory and religious ideas are sensitive, direct, and well- 
informed. He succeeds quite well in his main intention of exhibiting 
various “philosophies-of” as derivative from more fundamental philoso- 
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phies. His methodical treatment of each philosophy — history, system- 
atic synopsis with epistemology at the center, educational and religious 
implications, critical evaluation — adapts the book to the needs of 
students interested in particular topics. Read as a whole, it conveys a 
reliable “feel” for the major alternatives considered. But an instructor 
might hesitate to rely on this work as a text, unless he is prepared to 
supplement the historical chapters rather extensively. 


James STREET FULTON 
The Rice Institute 
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NATURE, MIND, AND DEATH. The Paul Carus Lectures. Eighth Series, 
1949. By C. J. Ducasse. La Salle, Illinois, Open Court Publishing Co., 1951. 
Pp. xx, 314. $4.50. — An attempt to clarify the relation between mind and body 
by an examination of the method and distinctive subject matter of philosophy ; 
an analysis of the concepts of Substance and Causality, and conclusions as re- 
gards the possibility that a mind survives the death of its body. To be reviewed. 


TOWARD A GENERAL THEORY OF HUMAN JUDGMENT. By Justus 
Bucuier. New York, Columbia University Press, 1951. Pp. x, 176. $2.75.—A 
systematic analysis of the thesis that every product of human activity is judg- 
ment. To be reviewed. 


KANTIAN ETHICS. By A. E. Teare. New York, Oxford University Press, 
1951. Pp. xii, 328. $4.25.—A constructive criticism of Kant showing that he was 
throughout concerned with the Christian doctrine of perfection, that the doc- 
trine in the Fundamental Principles alternates between two different views of 
the moral law, and that his theory of aesthetic judgment lies behind the notion 
of a purely formal law of morality. To be reviewed. 


EDDINGTON’S PRINCIPLE IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE. By 
Str Epmunp Wuittaker. New York, Cambridge University Press, 1951. Pp. 


vi, 35. 2s. 6d. net.— The fifth Arthur Stanley Eddington Memorial Lecture 
delivered August 9, 1951. 


ILLUMINATION ON JACOB BOEHME. The Work of Dionysius Andreas 
Freher. By Cuartes A. Muses. New York, King’s Crown Press, 1951. Pp. 


viii, 201. $3.50. — An exposition based on unpublished manuscripts of Freher’s 
interpretation of Boehme. 


HUGH OF SAINT VICTOR ON THE SACRAMENTS OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN FAITH (DE SACRAMENTIS). English Version by Roy J. DeFrer- 
RARI. The Mediaeval Academy of America, Pub. No. 58. Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, Mediaevel Academy of America, 1951. Pp. xx, 486. $5.00. — An English 
translation based on a recent critical Latin text of the chief work of the 
twelfth-century theologian and mystic. 


THE CONDITIONS OF KNOWING. An Essay towards a Theory of Knowl- 
edge. By Ancus Srncratr. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1951. Pp. 
260. $3.50. — Sinclair’s theory of knowledge, together with a discussion of some 
current trends in epistemology. To be reviewed. 


ST. THOMAS AQUINAS ON THE VIRTUES (IN GENERAL). Trans- 
lated with Introduction and Notes by Joun Patrick Rep. Providence, Rhode 
Island, Providence College Press, 1951. Pp. xix, 188. Paper, $2.00; Cloth, 
$3.00. — A translation, with an introduction and appendixes, of the first of the 
five Disputed Questions (Quaestiones Disputatae). For studies in moral phi- 
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losophy, particularly in Christian ethics, this work by Aquinas is in many ways 
more valuable than the Summa’s, to whose systematic ethical theory it pro- 
vides, in Reid’s edition, a most useful introduction. 


CULTURE AND FAITH. By RicuHarp Kroner. Chicago, University of Chica- 
go Press, 1951. Pp. xvi, 278. $5.00. — A defence of religious faith as alone capa- 
ble of unifying cultural activity. To be reviewed. 


WAY TO WISDOM. An Introduction to Philosophy. By Kart JAspers. Trans- 
lated by RALPH MANHEIM. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1951. Pp. v, 


7-208. $3.00.— A summary of Jasper’s thought on the nature and function of 
philosophy. To be reviewed. 


BUDDHISM. Its Essence and Development. By Epwarp Conze. With a Pref- 
ace by ArtHUR WALEY. New York, Philosophical Library, 1951. Pp. 212. $6.00. 
— A survey of Buddhist thought “from a scientific point of view.” 


SHAFTESBURY AND THE DEIST MANIFESTO. Transactions of the 
American Philosophical Society, Held at Philadelphia for Promoting Useful 
Knowledge. New Series, Vol. XLI, Pt. 2. By ALFrep Owen Atpripce. Phil- 
adelphia, American Philosophical Society, 1951. Pp. 297-385. $1.50. — Was 
Shaftesbury a deist? Undertaking to answer this question without employing 
narrow and arbitrary definitions of deism, Aldridge succeeds in illuminating 
many obscure issues in the deist controversy and much that is relevant to any 
understanding of Shaftesbury’s philosophical theory. To be reviewed. 


NEAR EASTERN CULTURE AND SOCIETY. A Symposium on the Meet- 
ing of East and West. Edited by T. Cuyter Younc. Princeton, New Jersey, 
Princeton University Press, 1951. Pp. x, 250. $4.00.— Eleven lectures on Arabic- 
Islamic culture, delivered during the Princeton bicentennial celebration in 1947. 


MATHEMATICAL LOGIC. Revised ed. By WILLARD vAN ORMAN QUINE. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard University Press, 1951. Pp. xii, 346. 
$4.75. — Minor revisions affect half of the book. Major revisions occur in the 
axioms of class theory, the concept of closure, and the treatment of real num- 
bers. An appendix, “Theorem versus Metatheorem,” has been added. 


RALPH CUDWORTH. An Interpretation. By J. A. PassmMore. New York, 
Cambridge University Press, 1950. Pp. x, 118. — A reassessment of Cudworth’s 


rationalistic ethics and of his influence on Locke, Shaftesbury, Clarke, and 
Price., To be reviewed. 


FALASHA ANTHOLOGY. Yale Judaica Series, Vol. VI. Translated from 
Ethiopic Sources with an Introduction by Wotr Lestavu. New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1951. Pp. lviii, 222. $4.00.—A cross section of the sacred 
literature of the most isolated and ancient Jewish community. 


ARISTOTLE’S THEORY OF POETRY AND FINE ART. With a Critical 
Text and Translation of THE POETICS by S. H. Butcuer. With a pref- 
atory Essay, ARISTOTELIAN LITERARY CRITICISM, by Joun Gass- 
NER. 4th ed. New York, Dover Publications, Inc., 1951. Pp. Ixxvi, 421. $4.50. — 
The new preface is an essay relating Aristotle’s theory of art to contemporary 
drama, poetry, and criticism. 
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LIBERTY OF THE MIND. By CuHartes Morcan. New York, Macmillan Co., 


1951. Pp. viii, 252. $2.75. — A collection of essays on the current threat to the 
liberties of the mind. 


TYPES OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE, CHRISTIAN AND NON- 
CHRISTIAN. By Joacu1m Wacu. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1951. Pp. xvi, 275. $3.50. — A collection of essays: three on the nature of the 


religious experience, three on non-Christian religions, and four on the history 
of Christianity. 


THE NEW PERSPECTIVE. By Rupotr Jorpan. Chicago, University of Chi- 


cago Press, 1951. Pp. vi, 316. $5.00.— A modern scientific metaphysics which 
“starts from the facts and never leaves the facts.” To be reviewed. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. By W. H. 
Watsu. London, Hutchinson’s University Library; New York, Longmans, 


Green and Co., Inc., 1951. Pp. 173. 7s 6d; $2.00 (trade) ; $1.60 (text). — To be 
reviewed. 


THE THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION. Historical, 
Comparative, Philosophical, and Social. Written in Collaboration by ARCHIBALD 
W. Anperson, Editor; KENNetH D. BENNE; FosteR McMurray; B. OTHAN- 
EL SMITH; WiLL1aM O. STANLEY. Urbana, Illinois, Bureau of Research and 
Service, The College of Education, University of Illinois, 1951. Pp. vii, 111. 
85 cents. — A co-operative study of the purposes, methods, and organization of 


a practical program of course offerings for use in teacher training. The pro- 
gram has been adopted at the University of Illinois. 


THE INTEGRATED LIFE. By Joun Dasuiett Stoops. New York, Richard 
R. Smith Publisher, Inc., 1951. Pp. 180. $3.00. — The dualism between the in- 
dividual and society can be overcome only when organizations are “flexible 
and adaptable through continuous change.” To be reviewed. 


THE CODE OF MAIMONIDES. Book Twelve: The Book of Acquisition. 
Translated from the Hebrew by Isaac K etn. Yale Judaica Series V. New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1951. Pp. xv, 335. $5.00.— Volume V in the 


translation of the Code contains the treatises on Sales, Gifts, Neighbors, Agents 
and Partners, and Slaves. 


MERLEAU-PONTY’S EXISTENTIALISM. University of Buffalo Studies 
19, 3: Monographs in Philosophy, No. 3. By RaymMonp Bayer. Buffalo, Uni- 


versity of Buffalo, 1951. Pp. 95-104. — An essay presented as a Fenton Founda- 
tion lecture at the University of Buffalo. 


CHAMORROS AND CAROLINIANS OF SAIPAN. Personality Studies. 
By A ice JosepH and VERONICA F. Murray. With an Analysis of the Bender 
Gestalt Tests by LAureTtA BENDER. Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1951. Pp. xviii, 381. $5.00.—On the people of Saipan, their 
personality, their history, and the effects of their contact with American culture. 


A STUDY IN MEMORY. A Philosophical Essay. By E. J. Furtonc. Edin- 
burgh, Thomas Nelson and Sons, Ltd., 1951. Pp. x, 109. 12/d net. — How can 
we trust our memory? How can we describe the remembering state of mind? 
This essay examines several possible answers. To be reviewed. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL PROBLEMS OF MATHEMATICS. By Bruno Baron 
v. FREYTAG GEN. LorinGcHoFF. Translated from the German by AMETHE CouN- 
TESS VON ZEPPELIN. New York, Philosophical Library, 1951. Pp. viii, 88. $2.75. 
— The relations between mathematics and philosophy are examined in order 
to introduce a philosophy of mathematics. 


TOWARD A GENERAL THEORY OF ACTION. Edited by Tatcotr Par- 
sons and Epwarp A. Suits. Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard University 
Press, 1951. Pp. xii, 506. $7.50. — A co-operative attempt to set up, clarify, and 


interrelate the principles and categories of the theory of the social sciences. 
To be reviewed. 


LOGIC FOR THE LIVING. Lectures of 1921-22. By Henry Horace WI- 
LIAMS. Edited by JANE Ross HAmMer. New York, Philosophical Library, 
1951. Pp. xxii, 281. $3.75. A statement of idealistic, nonsymbolic logic and 
of its application to problems in the modern world. To be reviewed. 


THE PLEASURE OF BEING ONESELF. By C. E. M. Joap. New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1951. Pp. 204. $3.75. —— An account of the pleasures of 
being C. E. M. Joad. To be reviewed. 

THE WISDOM OF THE TALMUD. A Thousand Years of Jewish Thought. 
By Ben Z1on Boxser. New York, Philosophical Library, 1951. Pp. xx, 180. 
$3.75. —A selection of writings that show the Talmud’s relation to the Bible. 


THE POWER OF ART. By Joun M. Warsexke. New York, Philosophical 


Library, 1951. Pp. xii, 493. $6.00.— A discussion and evaluation of art as the 
expression of “intuitions.” To be reviewed. 


GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE AND SCHOLASTICISM. Wimmer Lecture, 
1948. By Erwtn Panorsky. Latrobe, Pennsylvania, Archabbey Press, 1951. 


Pp. xvii, 156. $4.50.— A handsomely illustrated volume comparing Thomism 
and Gothic architecture. 


THE ORIGINS OF EUROPEAN THOUGHT. About the Body, the Mind, 
the Soul, the World, Time, and Fate. New Interpretations of Greek, Roman 
and Kindred Evidence, Also of Some Basic Jewish and Christian Beliefs. By 
RicHaArD Broxton OntaAns. Cambridge, England, and New York, Cambridge 
University Press, 1951. Pp. xxviii, 547. $9.00.— A major study, in the tradi- 
tion of Cornford’s From Religion to Philosophy, of the historical origins of 
such concepts as “mind,” “body,” and “soul.” To be reviewed. 


THEORY OF ORDER. By W. Donatp Otiver. Yellow Springs, Ohio, An- 


tioch Press, 1951. Pp. x, 345. $5.00.— An examination of the necessary pre- 
conditions of deductive procedures. To be reviewed. 


ONTOLOGY. By James K. Fers_eMan. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1951. 
Pp. xx, 807. $9.75. — A “finite and tentative” ontology. To be reviewed. 


CONFUCIUS AND CHRIST. A Christian Estimate of Confucius. By Leo 
SHERLEY-Price. New York, Philosophical Library, 1951. Pp. 248. $4.75.—A 


criticism of Confucian ethics as at once valuable for practice and yet unrealiz- 
able. 


DE PERIODISERING DER GESCHIEDENIS; EEEN OVERZICHT DER 
THEORIEEN. By J. H. J. vAN ver Pot. Met een Voorwoord van J. M. Ro- 
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MEIN. TE’s-Gravenhage, Holland, W. P. van Stockum en Zoon, 1951. Pp. xvi, 
307. F. 12.50. — An analysis, at once systematic and critical, of those philosophi- 
cal theories that claim to explain the whole of human history. History, it is the 
author’s thesis, is made intelligible by dividing it into “periods” succeeding one 
another in some logical order. The different kinds of principles, which different 


philosophers of history have employed to secure this “periodization,” are clas- 
sified and criticized. 


THE THIRD EARL OF SHAFTESBURY. A Study in Eighteenth-Century 
Literary Theory. By R. L. Bretr. London, Hutchinson’s University Library, 
1951. Pp. xii, 13-231. 15/-. — Shaftesbury’s aesthetic theory, its influence on 
the Augustan writers, and an estimate of its success as an alternative to the 
empiricism of his time. To be reviewed. 


THE WORKS OF MAN. By Liste Marcn# Patties. With an Introduction 
by Hersert Reap. New York, Philosophical Library, 1951. Pp. xxiv, 330; 
illustrations. $4.75.— An attempt to distinguish the distinctive qualities and 


limitations of each creative epoch in art. First published in 1911, the new edition 
is illustrated. 


ELEMENTS OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATION. Josiah Mason Lectures Deliv- 
ered at the University of Birmingham. By Raymonp Firtn. New York, Philo- 
sophical Library, 1951. Pp. xiv, 257. $5.75. — A “reasoned comparative analy- 
sis” of the elements of social organization and their relation to economic, 
aesthetic, moral, and religious values. To be reviewed. 


HUMANISTIC ETHICS. By Garpner WiitaMs. New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1951. Pp. xii, 223. $3.75. — This universal ethics, complete with cate- 


gorical imperative, is derived from a “hedonic individual relativism.” To be 
reviewed. 


ARISTOTLE’S SYLLOGISTIC. From the Standpoint of Modern Formal 
Logic. By JAN LuKAstewicz. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1951. Pp. xii, 141. 


$3.00. — Aristotelian logic systematically expounded and formalized in modern 
symbolism. To be reviewed. 


SOVIET LEGAL PHILOSOPHY. Twentieth Century Legal Philosophy 
Series, Vol. V. By various authors. Translated by HucH W. Bass. With an 
Introduction by Jonn N. Hazarp. Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1951. Pp. xl, 465. $7.50. — Although the Revolution of 1917 was 
accomplished without a formal philosophy of law, Soviet jurists have since 
attempted to formulate a legal theory consistent with Marx and meeting the 
needs of changing situations. Selected writings show how legal thought has 
changed and a legal system developed. To be reviewed. 


THE CHIEF CURRENTS OF CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY. By 
DurrenprA MonAN Datta. Calcutta, India, University of Calcutta, 1951. Pp. 
xvi, 541. Rs. 10/8. — “Contemporary” dates from the late nineteenth century ; 
“Philosophy” refers to Hegelian and Indian Idealism, Pragmatism, Realism, 
Emergent Evolution, Positivism, and Marxism. Special chapters are devoted 


to Bergson, Whitehead, and the contributions of Indian philosophy. To be 
reviewed. 
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The Institute for the Unity of Science is offering a prize of $500 for the best 
essay on the theme, “Mathematical Logic as a Tool of Analysis: Its Uses and 
Achievements in the Sciences and Philosophy.” Two additional prizes of $200 
each will be given for the two next best essays. This is an international contest 
and is open to everyone. Essays must not exceed 25,000 words. They may be writ- 
ten in English, French, or German, and must be submitted before January 1, 1953. 

The winners of the previous essay contest sponsored by the Institute were Dr. 
George Kline of Orangeburg, New York, and Mr. Eugene E. Luschei of Lincoln, 
Nebraska. Each of them received a second prize of $150. No first prize was 
awarded. 

Further information on the contest can be obtained from the Institute for the 
Unity of Science, American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 28 Newbury Street, 
Boston 16, Massachusetts. 


The Fourth Inter-American Congress of Philosophy will be held in Havana, 
January 20-31, 1953. There will be fourteen special sections devoted to particular 
branches and problems of philosophy, and two sections of general interest: (1) 
Is philosophy basically conditioned by its history? (2) The nature and destiny of 
man. Persons interested in submitting papers, or in information concerning the 
Congress, should address the Secretary General of the Fourth Inter-American 
Congress of Philosophy, Santa Catalina, No. 105 (altos), Vibora, Habana, Cuba. 














SPINOZA DICTIONARY 
Edited by Dagobert D. Runes 


In this work, Baruch Spinoza, one of the cardinal thinkers 
of all times, answers the eternal questions of man and his 
passions, God and nature. In the deepest sense, this dic- 
tionary of Spinoza’s philosophy is a veritable treasury of 
sublime wisdom. 


Here is what Albert Einstein writes about this book: 


“I have read the Spinoza Dictionary with great care. It is, in my opin- 
ion, a valuable contribution to philosophical literature. 

“Spinoza is, among the great classical thinkers, one of the least ac- 
cessible because of his rigid adherence to the geometric form of argu- 
mentation, in which form he obviously saw somewhat of an insurance 
against fallacies. In fact, Spinoza thereby made it difficult for the reader 
who all too quickly loses patience and breath before he reaches the heart 
of the philosopher’s ideas. If the reader despairs of the business of find- 
ing his way through Spinoza’s works, here he will find a reliable guide 
speaking in Spinoza’s own words. 

“The grand ideas of Spinoza’s Ethics are brought out clearly in this 
book, not less than the heroic illusions of this great and passionate man.” 

$5.00 

PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 
15 East 40th Street, Desk 193 New York 16, N.Y. 
Expedite Shipment by Prepayment. Special student bulk rate on orders of 10 or more. 


























ONTOLOGY 


James K. Feibleman 





A work in speculative metaphysics—modified by the find- 
ings of the positivists, constructed to include the sciences— 
this book should provide the academic world with some 
juicy bones of contention in virtually every field of intel- 
lectual activity 6 x 9, 830 pp., $9.75 


DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER ON REQUEST 
ORDER FROM 


JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS 


MARYLAND 


























THE RUNES DICTIONARY OF PHILOSOPHY 


Edited by 
DAGOBERT D. RUNES, Ph.D. 


with the collaboration of 
72 EMINENT SCHOLARS 


This compact, handy volume, all-embracing in content, 
clear in exposition, objective in viewpoint and author- 
itative, is invaluable for the teacher, the student, and 
the layman. 
“By far the most authoritative book of its kind.” 
—Professor Karl Jaspers 
Included are Biographies of Ancient and 
Modern Philosophers 
Used in leading universities and colleges 
as auxiliary text material 


$6.00 


Expedite Shipment by prepayment 
Special student bulk rate on orders of 10 or more 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 


15 East 40 St., Desk 193 New York 16, N. Y. 











THE PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 


(Published by The University of St. Andrews for The Scots 
Philosophical Club) 





The policy of this journal is to publish work of a high academic 
standard in all branches of philosophy. Special attention is given to the 
critical surveying of recent philosophical literature, and to book review- 
ing over a wide field. 

Contributors to the 1952 issues will include: Professor G. Vlastos 
(Cornell University, N.Y.), Professor U. Spirito (Rome), Professor J. N. 
Findlay (London), J. O. Urmson (Christ Church, Oxford), I. Leclerc 
(Glasgow), Professor A. Child (Chicago), Z. Barbu (Glasgow), Professor 
A. D. Ritchie (Edinburgh). 


The philosophical surveys to be published in 1952 will cover impor- 
tant work published since 1945 on Philosophy of History, Later Greek 
Philosophy, and Medieval Philosophy. 

The annual subscription is £1 or $3.00, for orders placed direct with 
the Editor. Orders placed through a bookseller or agent will be charged 
at the full retail price of £1 — 4s. or $4.00. Single issues are sold at 6s. or 
$1.00. Drafts should be made payable to The Philosophical Quarterly 
a/c, Royal Bank of Scotland, St. Andrews, Fife. MSS and all other com- 
munications, including those from prospective subscribers, should be 
addressed to The Editor, T. M. Knox, Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of St. Andrews, Scotland. 
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and Company 


A Modern Book of Esthetics 


Revised Edition 
MELVIN RADER, University of Washington 


This widely-used collection of essays on esthetics by the most eminent 
contemporary writers has been considerably expanded and reor- 
ganized. There are 32 full-length selections, many not readily ac- 
cessible elsewhere, and about half are new to this edition. In the 
general introduction and in introductory notes the editor thorough- 
ly integrates the material and analyzes the various points of view. 

February 1952, 602 pages, $4.85 


A History of Philosophy 
Revised Edition 
EDGAR S. BRIGHTMAN, Boston University 


In revising this successful introductory text the author has brought 

it thoroughly up to date regarding philosophical concepts and con- 

flicts and placed greater emphasis on the empirical approach. 
1951, 349 pages, $3.60 


An Introduction to Philosophy 
Revised Edition 
FRANK THILLY 
Revised by LEDGER WOOD, Princeton University 


This revision of a classic text includes a fuller treatment of Greek 
philosophy and of Scholasticism and a vastly expanded section on 
modern philosophy, with analyses of contemporary schools of 
thought. 1951, 568 pages, $5.00 


Methods of Logic 


WILLARD VAN ORMAN QUINE-1950, 264 pages, $3.25 


Ethics and Society 


MELVIN RADER - 1950, 401 pages, $3.65 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 17 





AVN VARNA RVARVNW NE RWARNUANV ANNAN 
Two Well-established Books 


Max Black, Professor of Philosophy, Cornell University 
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PHILOSOPHY 
Studies in Method 
By MAX BLACK 


The essays that comprise this 
book examine the relevance of 
semantics to some philosophic 
problems. Professor Black crit- 
ically reviews the literature in 
the field, in particular the lin- 
‘guistic theories of Russell, Tar- 
ski, Wittgenstein, Morris, Og- 
den and Richards, and Korzyb- 
ski. Here is a book distinguished 
both in style and content. 

“Keen and sound criticism 
employing arguments which 
might be used by a philosopher 
of any school — if he had the 
acumen to marshal them and 
the literary skill thus to present 
them.”—Philosophical Review 


274 PAGES, $3.50 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


ANALYSIS 
A Collection of Essays 
Edited by MAX BLACK 


“In this valuable book Mr. 
Black has collected a number of 
previously unpublished essays 
by some of the ablest philos- 
ophers on both sides of the At- 
lantic. The contributors, we are 
told, were asked to provide ex- 
amples of philosophical analysis 
and not argument about analy- 
sis.” —Ethics 

“The essays, some of them 
models of philosophical argu- 
ment, show the influence of phi- 
losophers like Russell, Moore, 
Wittgenstein, and the logical 
empiricists....Of high quality 
and well written.” 

—U. S. Quarterly Booklist 


429 PAGES, $5.00 


Cornell University Press 


Ithaca, New York 
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pril... 
SYMBOLIC LOGIC 


An Introduction 
By Frederic Brenton Fitch, Yale University 


This distinctive textbook affords a new and more practical 
approach to symbolic logic. No previous course in logic is 
assumed. By easy steps the student gains experience in work- 
ing with symbols and in constructing proofs for himself. 
Numerous exercises, listed at the end of sections, are an 
essential part of the volume. A uniform deductive proce- 
dure, “the method of subordinate proofs,” provides a direct 
and easily taught way for establishing theorems. The system 
of logic employed is shown to be free from contradiction. 
The book includes three appendices. Approx. 230 pages. 





THE ANATOMY OF MATHEMATICS 


By R. B. Kershner, The Johns Hopkins University; 
and L. R. Wilcox, Illinois Institute of Technology 
Both a treatise on the axiomatic method and a reference 
source in those sciences which employ the results and tech- 
niques of abstract mathematics, this volume introduces the 
ideas, methods that pervade modern mathematical research. 
416 pages, illustrated. 

Published in March... 


THE NATURE OF NUMBER 


An Approach to Basic Ideas of Modern Mathematics 
By Roy Dubisch, Fresno State College 


Especially written for those seeking a way to acquaint 
themselves with what modern mathematics is about, to gain 
an insight into its theory, and to familiarize themselves with 
the types of problem that present-day mathematicians are 
interested in. 159 pages, 23 illustrations. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street New York 10, N.Y. 





























Ready in April... 


AN INTRODUCTION TO AESTHETICS 


By Hunter Mead, California Institute of Technology 


A well-written, coherent account of the accepted theoreti- 
cal principles of aesthetics and their relation to the philos- 
ophy of art. Intended as a textbook for college and univer- 
sity courses in aesthetics, the book explains what the aesthet- 
ic experience is and distinguishes it from other types of 
experience with which it is often confused. Aesthetic values 
are classified by type, source, and subjective or objective 
status and are illustrated by a discussion of leading philos- 
ophies of artistic expression. The book rides no hobbies and 
develops the idea of integrating aesthetic values. The use 
of this will provide a sound philosophical basis for the 
study and appreciation of art. Approx. 310 pages. 





A HISTORY OF 
PHILOSOPHICAL IDEAS IN AMERICA 


By W. H. Werkmeister, University of Nebraska 


An orientation and introduction to the philosophy of 
America’s thinkers. This volume presents the important 
ideas of each as completely as possible and in close accord 
with his own formulations. Throughout, emphasis is on 


systematic unity. 599 pages. 
Examination Copies Available 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street New York 10, N.Y. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO 
PHILOSOPHY THROUGH LITERATURE 


By Robert C. Baldwin and James A. S. McPeek, 
both of the University of Connecticut 

Selections from the best literature of ideas in prose and 
poetry. The material, organized around fifteen philosophi- 
cal themes, represents over 100 authors, about half of them 
contemporary. This fresh and stimulating anthology is 
widely adaptable to introductory courses in philosophical 
ideas. 595 pages. 


LOGIC AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS 


An Introductory Course 
By Herbert L. Searles, 
University of Southern California 
This textbook makes clear, without oversimplification, 
the essential elements of logical thinking and scientific 
methods. The viewpoint of the student who approaches the 
study of logic for the first time in a systematic way is kept 
constantly in mind. 326 pages, 28 illustrations. 


PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 
By John A. Nicholson, University of Illinois 
Analyzes the interpretation of religion given by four 
important modern thinkers — Spinoza, Kant, Comte, and 
Bergson — with selections from their writings. The aim is 
to give the student an understanding of the problems that 
arise in formulating a philosophy of religion. 419 pages. 


Ready in March... 


HISTORY AND GOD - - - Clues to His Purpose 
By Arthur W. Munk, Albion College 


This engagingly written volume first gives an account 
of the major philosophical outlooks on history. It then 
goes on to an exposition of the theistic point of view. 
Adaptable for use in classes in history, philosophy, and 
religion. 310 pages. 

Examination Copies Available 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
New York 10, N.Y. 















































THE PHILOSOPHY OF EVIL 
‘ By Paul Siwek, S.J., Fordham University 

The latest work by a world-renowned scholar, this volume 
discusses a topic with which the author has long concerned 
himself. In it he brings together history’s great pronounce- 
ments on Evil, effecting a synthesis of this problem on the 
basis of vast knowledge and insight. The volume probes the 
nature of Evil in the inorganic, vegetable, and animal 
worids, progressing to an examination of Evil in the most 
profound setting of all—the world of Man. 226 pages. 


MORAL STANDARDS 


An Introduction to Ethics 

By Charles H. Patterson, University of Nebraska 

A clear and forthright study of ideas of right and wrong, 
intended for use as a college textbook in introductory ethics 
courses. The book explains the nature of ethics and demon- 
strates how the validity of ethical systems can be tested. 
In an analysis of leading ethical ideas, major attention is 
given to a refutation of the doctrine of relativism and estab- 
lishment of the case for self-realization as the basis for 
ethics. 514 pages. 


THE THINGS THAT MATTER MOST 
An Approach to the Problems of Human 
Values 
By Ralph Tyler Flewelling, Claremont Men’s Col- 
lege and the University of Southern California 


Critical analysis of human values, with selettions from 
famous thinkers — Oriental, Greek, Roman, Judeo-Chris- 
tain, European, and American — from Confucius to Dewey. 
This basic text helps resolve the question of whether ma- 
terial benefits alone — better education, greater abundance, 
increasing scientific discovery—can provide the values 
which lead to peace of mind, lacking which, nothing else 
matters. Thought-provoking questions for discussion follow 
each chapter. 530 pages. 


Examination Copies Available 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street New York 10, N.Y. 


















































. ++ from Macmillan 


The Fundamental 
Questions of Philosophy 


A. C. Ewing 


In establishing the position of modern philos- 
ophy, Dr. Ewing discusses the place of reason in 
knowledge and life, the possibility of knowledge 
beyond sense-experience, the theory of percep- 
tion, the relations of body and mind, the philo- 
sophical implications of recent scientific doctrines, 
the problem of evil, and the existence of God. 
$3.50 


Language and Reality 


W. M. Urban 


This book includes two parts: the Philosophy of 
Language and the Principles of Symbolism. In 
the solutions of the problems of language and 
symbolism, the bearing of linguistic science on 
debatable points has been studied and the role 
of symbolism in the various fields of science, 
art, and religion has been examined. $6.50 


2 Vols. Science of Logic 
G. W. F. Hegel 


This classic work contains in Volume I Objective 
Logic including Book One: The Doctrine of Be- 
ing. In Volume II is included the second book 
of Objective Logic, Book Two: The Doctrine of 
Essence, and Volume II proper on Subjective 
Logic, including The Doctrine of the Notion. 
The set is $6.50 


Philosophical Essays 
Isaac Husic 


Edited by Milton Nahm and Leo Strauss, this 
collection of essays is arranged by subject matter 
rather than by date and includes Essays on Juda- 
ism; General Essays on Jewish Philosophy, Essays 
on Individual Philosophers; Essays in Juris- 
prudence and Philosophy of Law; and a con- 
cluding essay entitled “Gleaning After the Reap- 
ers.” $6.50 


The Macmillan Co. New York, N.Y. 











Just Published! 


Critical Thinking Second Edition 
An Introduction to Logic, Semantics, and Scientific Method 
by MAX BLACK, Cornell University 


@ Reduces technical theory to a minimum, expands study of 
topical examples from newspapers, books, advertisements. 

®@ Without striving for novelty for its own sake, the author has 
made a number of innovations: for example, the simplified 
treatment of syllogism and the transition from “simple 
enumeration” to more complex inductive methods. 

® A serious effort, unusual in such texts, has been made to 
provide materials adapted to students of varying ability. 

459 pages 55%” x 854” Published January 1952 


Ethics For Policy Decisions 


by WAYNE R. LEYS, Professor of Philosophy and Dean of 
Faculties, Roosevelt College, Chicago 


®@ This is a study of ethics applied to the ing of everyday 
decisions — in government, business, education. It will enable 
teachers in departments of philosophy to discuss the kinds of 
cases which are presented by the social sciences and the 
fessions, resulting in closer relations between philosophical 
ethics and other parts of the curriculum. 

@ Case Studies are provided for discussion and analysis — in 

rsonnel administration, school politics, community organ- 

ization, family conflict, labor relations, public administra- 
tion, business expansion, and the like. 


®@ Studies reported in this book were sponsored by a Rocke- 
feller Foundation grant-in-aid. 


Approximately 416 pages 534” x 8*/,” Published March 1952 
Send for Your Copies Today 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 














